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@ Administration: 
Whiting and Krieger 
Schools recieve new 
leadership 


BY TOM GUTTING 
THE Jonns Hopkins News-Letter 


Things are changing at the top of 
Johns Hopkins. After spending last 
year with interim deans at the head 
ofboth the Whiting School of Engi- 
neering and the Krieger School of 
Arts and Sciences, Hopkins has 
found full-time replacements in 
both schools. 

One is a familiar face. Herbert 
Kessler, a member of the Depart- 
ment of the History of Art for the 
past 22 years, is the new dean of 
Arts and Sciences. And a new face, 
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New deans announced 


Ilene Busch-Vishniac, who spent 
the past 16 years at the University of 
Texas, has taken over the School of 
Engineering. 

Kessler, whose focus is on medi- 
eval, Jewish, and Byzantine art, is 
no stranger to administration. For 
20 of the past 22 years, he has been 
chairman or acting chairman in his 
department. It was that experience 
and his vision that made university 
president William Brody confident 
that Kessler was the right man for 
the job. 

Brody said that "of all the very 
strong candidates for dean, and the 
finalists were all leaders of major de- 
partments at distinguished universi- 
ties, Dr. Kessler best articulated a vi- 
sion for the future of Arts and 
Sciences." 

His academic credentials are im- 
pressive. Kessler, a 1961 graduate of 
the University of Chicago, received 
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Bloomberg sidewalk ripped up as defense against rain 


Summer construction 
continues on campus 


i Renovations: 
Bloomberg and the 
HUT receive 
improvments 


BY ARVIND BAKHRU 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Bloomberg Center for Physics 
and Astronomy's lower sidewalk 
has been closed due to construc- 
tion at the entrance to the building. 

The purpose of the construction 
is to protect the building from rain. 
Bloomberg's entrance has been let- 
ting water seep down into the In- 
troductory Physics Laboratory be- 
low. 

According to Building Manager 
Brian Schriver, "the original mate- 
rials have failed over the years." 

Built between 1987 and 1990, the 
architect chose standard, but less 
robust materials than what would 
be used today. 


INSIDE 


THIS 


The construction crew at the en- 
trance is busy peeling away the in- 
sulation and waterproofing materi- 
als to rebuild the entrance. 

Among the other changes, the 
garden near the entrance will be re- 
moved. 

The director of the Physics Lab 
said that it was simply holding too 
much water. 

It will be replaced with grass. 
Tables and benches will also be 
added to the entrance. 

Schriver expects completion of 
the project within the next four 
weeks. 

More construction began earlier 
this summer with renovations on 
the Hutzler Undergraduate Library. 

The construction is part of the 
senior class gift of the Class of 1997. 

No longer students, these alumni 
will finally see the overdue results 
of their contributions to the univer- 
sity. 
Throughout the summer, con- 
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THE WOMEN ARE AT IT AGAIN 

The women’s field hockey team is 
off to another great season. Don’t 
know enough about them? Get some 
school spirit and turn to page A12 to 
get the scoop. 


STUDENTS PLAY HARD 

Undergraduates get down and 
dirty to cap off Orientation ’98 at the 
Student Activities Fair. The two days 
of competition took place on the 
Gilman Quad. Page B1. 


OUTDOORS CLUB SHOWS OFF 

The Outdoors Club took a leap of 
faith to get the attention of fellow stu- 
dents. Other clubs at the SAC Fair 
could not rival their tactics to attract 
new members. Page B3. 





both his masters degree and Ph.D. 
from Princeton University. He was 
elected a fellow of the Medieval Acad- 
emy of America and of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Hopkins Provost Steven Knapp, 
who headed the search committees 
for both deans, echoed Brody's senti- 
ments about Kessler. "He is admired 
by his colleagues for his dedication to 
academic values," Knapp said. "He 
has a clear sense of what needs to be 
done to advance the Krieger School 
to a new level of excellence." 

But how does Kessler intend to 
bring Arts and Sciences to the next 
level? He wants to get undergradu- 
ates involved in research. "Hopkins 
cannot afford to and should not di- 
lute its strong tradition of doing cut- 
ting-edge scholarship and scientific 
research," Kessler said. "The challenge 
will be to bring the undergraduates 
into that tradition." The Arts and Sci- 
ences faculty, Kessler added, must 
also be committed to both teaching 
and research. 

Along with the integration of un- 
dergraduates into research, Kessler 
would like to promote inter-disciplin- 


ary cooperation between Arts and _, 


Sciences and the other academic and 
research areas at Hopkins. 

But one of Kessler's first priorities, 
an done which can most quickly ben- 
efit students, will be to focus on the 
final two years of the Johns Hopkins 
Initiative. Kessler is keenly interested 
in finding resources for new initia- 
tives in Arts and Sciences, as well as 
increasing student aid. 

"This is a wonderful moment for 
me to take over," Kessler said. "I'm 
grateful to my predecessors for open- 
ing the way for me." 

In the School of Engineering, 
Busch-Vishniac faces a different set 
of challenges. She is the first woman 
dean at Johns Hopkins, not includ- 
ing the School of Nursing, and she 
must become acquainted with a new 
school. 

Busch-Vishniac, who received her 
Ph.D, from MIT, joined the Univer- 
sity of Texas faculty in 1982 andserved 
four years as associate chairman for 
academic affairs in their Mechanical 
Engineering Department. She has 
made a name for herself by research- 
ing acoustics, specifically by working 
on a way to develop the most cost- 
effective highway noise barriers. Last 
year, Busch-Vishniac won the Soci- 
ety of Women Engineers' most pres- 
tigious prize, the Achievement 
Award. 

"What a pleasure it is,” she said, 
"to be taking the reins ofa school that 
is in such good shape." 

"Dr. Busch-Vishniac impressed 
the search committee not only with 
her extraordinary academic creden- 
tials," Steven Knapp said, "but also 
with her intellectual energy and her 
keen insights into the nature of engi- 
neering research and education." 

William Brody agrees that Busch- 
Vishniac knows what it takes to build 
the School of Engineering. "She's got 
a good sense of what it takes to be a 
strong engineering program in the 
traditional sense," he said. "She also 
recognizes that Hopkins, because of 
its deliberately smaller size and 
unique assets, affords an opportunity 
to create a school that really excels in 
ways that are different from some of 
the larger programs." 

Busch-Vishniac is intent on see- 
ing that all areas of the engineering 
program excel. She wants Hopkins to 
continue to build onits national repu- 
tation in biomedical and environ- 
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Hopkins gets tighter 
security on the Beach 


@ Beach: Campus 
police presence 
discourages drinking 
and weekend student 
gatherings 


BY EMILY BAINE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LE*?TER 


In the face of mounting concern 
about alcohol abuse, both nationally 
and onthe Hopkins campus, astricter 
Beach policy was inevitable. 

As any upperclassman will testify, 
thing have changed at The Beach. No 
longer is ita place to see everyone you 
know, from your freshman year 
roommate to your new best friend. 
Perhaps never again will students in 
everything from formal wear to paja- 
mas meetin one place so late on week- 
end nights. 

Although drinking was not the 
only thing that made The Beach a 
great place to go on Friday night, 
alcohol's recent ban and security's 
relatively stronger presence has, for 
the time being, crushed what was once 
the most successful social event on 
the Homewood campus. 

Part of the new Beach policy is the 
confiscation of alcohol, with students 
of legal drinking age being asked to 
take their beverages elsewhere. Also, 
floodlights have been installed along 
the wall. 

According to Ronald J. Mullen, 
director of Hopkins Security, Hop 
Cop vehicles are parking closer to the 
wall than in the past. One reason be- 
hind this strategy is that it is easier for 
officers to "handle hostility" andkeep 
an eye on beach-goers. 

Mullen also said the officers have 
moved closer to the wall in order to 
beina position to communicate more 
effectively with students. He believes 
security has "built a good relation- 
ship" with Hopkins students and 
doesn't see any reason for the stricter 
regulations to change. 

A result of the crackdown on the 
Beach, is that most of the late night 
action has moved to the Charles Street 
side of the wall, where authority lies 
with the Baltimore City Police. 

The Charles Street party includes 
alcohol and the occasional dis- 
gruntled student shouting something 
about revolution or tossing a half-full 
beer can over the wall. 

This student presence hasattracted 
the Baltimore police. Ronald Mullen 
says Hopkins security and the city 
police havea "great relationship" and 
that they work together to maintain 
order. 

On September 4 at 2:11 a.m., 
Hopkins security called the Baltimore 
police in response to students stand- 
ing in Charles Street and throwing 
three beer cans. The students agreed 
to comply with the police when they 
were asked to leave. 

Although this strict enforcement 
of the noalcohol policy on The Beach 
is new this semester, a detailed list of 
all official policies was sent out last 
spring to all students from the Office 
of the Dean of Students. A letter from 
the Dean of Students, Susan Boswell, 


we 
NF 


preceded the list of rules that arrived 
in every student's mailbox. 

The letter, dated March 26, 1998, 
expressed Boswell's desire to "pre- 
serve The Beach as a safe haven for 
student gatherings where the law is 
respected and the opportunity for 
harm is minimized." 

As defined by the current policy, 
the area that is The Beach "extends 
from Goodnow Drive and the 
Homewood House Museum to the 
Charles Street wall at the main gate of 
the university." In this area, no alco- 
hol is allowed, except with written 
permission from the Dean of Stu- 


dents; 


No glass bottles are permitted on 
The Beach after dark, and security 
may confiscate alcoholic beverages 
from any person who happens to be 
on The Beach, including visitors and 
alumni. 

Security reserves the right to or- 
der people on The Beach to stop dis- 
ruptive behavior or leave, and they 
may ask for identification in order to 
give names of serious offenders to the 
Dean of Students or the police. 

Violators of The Beach policy are 
subject to disciplinary action through 
the Dean of Students, arrest by 
Hopkins security or the police, or a 


$50 fine. 

Disciplinary action may entail any- 
thing from a simple warning to ex- 
pulsion from the university. 

Repeat offenders are subject to 
more serious penalties. Hopkins 
students are also held responsible 
for the actions of their guests on 
The Beach. 

Ronald Mullen said he believes 
that everything security does on The 
Beach is to prevent "harm and 
trouble" for the students. 

He said he is "very pleased" with 
the willingness of students to com- 
ply with the new rules. "I have noth- 
ing but confidence and respect for 
the Hopkins students," Mullen 
added. 

The reluctance of students to com- 
pletely rebel against authority is un- 


derstandable because of the penalties | 


they may face. But low attendance at 
The Beach has sent the message that 
the student body does not want a 
strictly monitored Beach. 

"Thatis a student Beach," Mullen 
said. "We want students to use the 
Beach." For the foreseeable future, 
students are going to have to use 
The Beach without alcohol. It is up 
to the student body whether they 
will. 
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BY BRIAN BERGSTEIN 
ASSOCIATED PREss 


A retired dairy farmer who said he 
would spend only $16 on his tongue- 
in-cheek campaign led a millionaire 
corporate consultant Tuesday for the 
Republican nomination to challenge 
Vermont Sen. Patrick Leahy. 

It was the highlight of primary 
voting in four states, including New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin and Arizona, 
that decided nominations for four 
U.S. Senate seats and four governor- 
ships. 

Millionaire Jack McMullen, 56, 
who recently moved to Vermont from 
Massachusetts, was in trouble in the 
Senate race against Fred Tuttle, 79, 
who becamea celebrity when a neigh- 
bor picked him to star in.a low-bud- 
get regional movie. 

With 31 percent of precincts re- 
porting, Tuttle had 7,814 votes, or 55 
percent, while McMullen had 6,521 
votes, or 45 percent. 

In Man With a Plan, Tuttle, play- 
ing himself in his familiar blue-bib 
overalls, appeared as a down-on-his- 
luck retired dairy farmer who runs 
for Congress because he needs the 
money. 

Inthemovie, Tuttle’s folksy, grass- 
roots campaign gains steam, and he 
beats the entrenched incumbent. In 
real life, the film’s director asked 
Tuttle to run for Senate to promote 
the movie and protest both 

McMullen’s recent arrival in the state 


Concern rises as Israel-Turkey military ties grow 


BY SAMAR ASSAD 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


RAMALLAH, West Bank (AP) — 
Turkey and Israel will conduct joint 
military maneuvers in November, the 
Turkish prime minister confirmed 
Tuesday. 

This has prompted jitters among 
Israel’s neighbors. 

Syria, Iran and Iraq have all ex- 
pressed concern about Turkey’s co- 
operation with Israel, and Syrian 
State-run newspapers said the two 
countries’ military ties were increas- 
ing regional tensions. : 

Asked about that, Turkish Prime 
Minister Mesut Yilmaz said anyone 
talking about hostility in the region 


JHU wins part of $7.2 
million from court 
ruling 


Hopkins and two other firms won 
over a third of a $7.2 million award 
from Federal appeals court ruling 
against biotechnology company 
CellPro last month. Hopkins said the 
CellPro product infringed on an in- 
vention patent held by one ofits pro- 
fessors and licensed by the university 
exclusively to its co-plaintiff, Becton 
Dickinson and Company, since 1984. 
The other co-plaintiff Becton 
Dickinson obtained a sublicense and 
began developing a product similar 
to CellPro’s. 

Boston lawyer Donald R. Ware, 
who represented the university, de- 
clared the ruling a very big win for the 
university and the patent system. The 
product argued over separates stem 


__ blood cells from blood and bone mar- 


row and is used to strengthen the 
immune systems of patients who re- 


- ceivecancer therapy treatments, mul- 


tiple sclerosis and other diseases. 

_ Other national universities paid 
closed attention to the ruling in hopes 
thatit would seta precedent that could 
undermine companies violating pat- 
ents. ; 





NATIONAL & WORLD 
Four states hold primary elections 


and his big-budget campaign. 
McMullen lenthiscampaign $227,000 
of his own money. 

Partly because of Tuttle’s popu- 
larity and partly because many Ver- 
monters distrust outsiders, McMullen 
found himself on the defensive at 
times. 

“I don’t want somebody from 
Massachusetts to tell me how to run 
my life,” said Mary LaCount, 58, as 
she left the Middlesex town hall Tues- 
day. 

Even Leahy, unopposed for the 
Democratic nomination for a fifth 
term, said he wouldn’t want to’ face 
Tuttle in November. 

Other senators running unop- 
posed in their primaries were Demo- 
crat Russell Feingold, seeking a sec- 
ond term in Wisconsin, and 
Republican John McCain, a possible 
presidential contender in 2000 whois 
seeking a third term in Arizona. In 
November, Feingold will face Repub- 
lican Rep. Mark Neumann and 
McCain will be opposed by Demo- 
cratic environmental lawyer Ed 
Ranger. 

Only Republican Sen. Judd Gregg 
in New Hampshire had a primary 
challenge in his bid forasecond term, 
but he easily defeated state Rep. Phil 
Weber. 

The lone Democratic candidate is 
George Condodemetraky. 

In Arizona, Republican Gov. Jane 
Hull faced voters for the first time 
since replacing Fife Symington, who 


“should focus on the policies of the 
Syrian government [encouraging] 
separatist terrorism in the region.” 

Yilmaz did not elaborate, but in 
the past, Turkey has accused Syria, as 
well as Iraq, Greece and Armenia, of 
supporting Kurdish separatists in the 
country. 

In Damascus, the Syrian govern- 
ment daily Tishrin urged Turkey in 
an editorial Tuesday to improve its 
relations with the Arabs and with fel- 
low Muslim states instead of “throw- 
ing itself into Israel’s arms (which) 
would bring it nothing but troubles.” 

Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu said last month he be- 
lieved the growing Israeli-Turkish 
military ties could serve as the “axis” 


resigned a year ago after his convic- 
tion for bank fraud. 

Mrs. Hull, whose low-key public 
presence led one pollster to dub her 
“Governor Mom,” was heavily fa- 
vored over her two GOP challengers: 
Jim Howl, a former TV weatherman 
who was fired after being accused of 
sexual harassment, and Charles 
Brown, a political neophyte. Paul 
Johnson, a former mayor of Phoenix, 
was unopposed in the Democratic 
primary. 

Another Republican governor, 
Tommy Thompson of Wisconsin, 
had only token opposition as he 
sought the nomination for a state- 
record fourth term — a milestone 
that could boost a possible presiden- 
tial bid in 2000. Attorney Ed Garvey, 
a former leader of the pro football 
players union, competed with state 
Sen. Gary George for the Democratic 
nomination. 

Two popular Democratic gover- 
nors, Jeanne Shaheen in New Hamp- 
shire and Howard Dean in Vermont, 
were unopposed in the primary and 
heavily favored to win new terms in 
November. 

In Wisconsin’s 2nd District in the 
Madison area, the retirement of Re- 
publican Rep. Scott Klug invited large 
fields of candidates in both parties. 
State Rep. Tammy Baldwin, alesbian, 
and Ron Greer, a Christian funda- 
mentalist who crusades against ho- 
mosexuality, were among the con- 
tenders. 


ofa future regional defense structure. 

Turkey, however, has said it did 
not believe a regional defense struc- 
ture could be set up before Israel has 
negotiated peace agreements with the 
Palestinians, Syria and Lebanon. 

The Israeli daily Maariv said Tues- 
day the head of Jordanian intelligence 
secretly visited Israel on Sunday to 
discuss the possibility of Jordan join- 
ing an Israeli-Turkish alliance. 

Jordanian officials, speaking on 
condition of anonymity, denied the 
report. 

The Turkish prime minister would 
not comment on reports that Egypt 
and Jordan had been invited to join in 
November’s exercise. i 

Israeli military commentators said 
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Freshman orientation 
aids neighboring 
communities 


Over 900 Hopkins freshman par- 
ticipated in a community outreach 
program on September 2 to help clean 
neighboring communities of littered 
glass and trash off streets, wooded 
areas and water banks. The project 
helped introduce many Hopkins 
newcomers to their surroundings and 
gave them an opportunity to aid the 
communities where they will be liv- 
ing. 
ee was the first time the university 
had students work in their commu- 
nity on such a large scale. 

Aside from cleaning, other volun- 
teers worked at the Hampden Family 
Center, the Keswick Multicare Cen- 
ter for Senior Citizens, the Waverly 
library, a Remington church, and the 
banks of the Jones Falls. 


Shopping signs burn 
weight off shoppers 


Researchers at Johns Hopkins 
medical center discovered a way to 
help mall shoppers lose weight. 

The study found that posted signs 
touting the health and weight-loss 
benefits of taking the stairs next to an 
‘up’ escalator in a suburban mall 
helped shoppers make the healthy 
choice of climbing the stairs. 
Without the sign, stairs were used 
by 5 percent of shoppers studied. The 
posted signs boosted stair use by 5 to 


_ 7 percent, and among shoppers 


judged to be 40 years or older, the 
signs increased stair use to 8 percent. 

_ According to recent surveys, one- 
third of Maryland adults report no 


__ physical exercisebeyond ordinary liv- 


ted that even a 4 
uld represent a 
320,00 of the esti 





Nearly 40 percent of 
female hospital 
patients suffer abuse 


Nearly 40 percent of female visi- 
tors to emergency rooms in Califor- 
nia and Pennsylvania had been vic- 
tims of domestic violence at least once 
in their lives according to a recent 
study conducted in part by Johns 
Hopkins School of Nursing. In addi- 
tion, the study also found that 14 per- 
cent of female hospital patients were 
physically or sexually abused in the 
previous year. About 38 percent of 
the 3455 women between the ages of 
18 and 39 studied admitted to have 
been physically or emotionally 
abused at some point in their lives. 

Hopkins School of Nursing pro- 
fessor and principle investigator of 
the study said that as many as 1.1 
million women in U.S. emergency 
rooms seek help for injuries caused 
by domestic partners. 

The study was published in the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation and surveyed 11 hospitals. 


Trina Cline Roberts, 
22,1R student at 
Hopkins, dies - 


Johns Hopkins international rela- 
tions student Trina Cline, 22, died of 
Hodgkin’s lymphoma August 23 at 
her home in Vienna. _ 

Bornin Latrobe, Pennsylvania, she 


‘moved to the Washington DC areaat | 


age 2 with her family. She grew up in 
Arlington and various foreign coun- 
tries including China, and France, She 
attended Washington Lee High 
School and graduated from the 
American School in Paris. 









Iraq blasts 
U.N. report 


BY NICOLE WINFIELD 
ASSOCIATED PREss 


UNITED NATIONS, — Iraq de- 
scribed a report by the chief U.N. 
weapons inspector as baseless and 
politically motivated, saying Tuesday 
it unfairly characterized visits in 
which monitors were barred from vis- 
iting certain sites. 

In a letter to the Security Council, 
Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz 
said the inspector, Richard Butler, 
distorted the facts in his briefing 
Thursday to the council. 

Butler was updating the Security 
Council on the status of monitoring 
following Iraq’s decision Aug. 5 to 
freeze cooperation with U.N. inspec- 
tors. The freeze has prevented new 
inspections. 

U.N. weapons experts must cer- 
tify that Baghdad has destroyed its 
long-range missiles and biological 
and nuclear weapons before the coun- 
cil will lift sanctions imposed after 
Saddam Hussein’s 1990 invasion of 
Iraq. 

The council continued work Tues- 
day on a resolution to suspend regu- 
lar sanctions reviews until Iraq starts 
cooperating with inspectors. U.S. of- 
ficials said they hoped the resolution 
would be adopted Wednesday. 

The sanctions bar most financial 
dealings with the country. 


they doubted moderate Arab states 
suchas Egyptand Jordan would break 
ranks with the rest of the Arab world, 
and warned against making too much 
of the joint Israeli-Turkish maneu- 
vers. 

“Tt would be far-fetched to say it is 
a defense strategic pact,” said 
Amikam Nahmani, a senior lecturer 
with the Begin-Sadat Center for Stra- 
tegic Studies. 

“Nobody expects Turkish soldiers 
to come and defend us, or us to go 
defend them.” 

’ Israel and Turkey held their first 
joint exercise in January, with the 
participation of more than 1,000 sail- 
ors and five warships. 

Jordan sent an observer. 


Be careful of what 
you say 


For over 100 years, researchers 
have collected detailed diary reports 
of infant speech but it has not been 
until the past 30 years, however, that 
considerable progress has been made. 
According to Hopkins psychology 
and cognitive science professor Peter 
Jusczyk from the Homewood cam- 
pus, infants younger than 6 months 
old can distinguish between a wide 
range of speech contrasts. Infants 
older than 6 months old can recog- 
nize particular phonetic characteris- 
tics of their native language and the 
“prosopicstructure” of theirlanguage 
that defines which syllables receive 
accents. 

It’simportant to interact with your 
child, but if you do what comes natu- 
rally, you should be okay, said 
Jusczyk. He adds, vocabulary drilling 
is not necessary and children who do 
get drilled for vocabulary forget what 
they have learned. 


Stockman Grant 
awards Hopkins’ 
Evergreen House 


The Johns Hopkins historic Ever- 
green Househas been awardeda grant 
of $11,664 from the Stockman Fam- 
ily Foundation fora condition survey 
of its Japanese decorative art objects. 
The survey will help implementanew 
conservation program. 
The site once housed Ambassador 
John Work Garrett along with wife 
Alice Warder Garrett and is now a 
museum that includes Japanese cer- 
emony objects, snuffbottles, kozuka, 

tsuba, netsuke, suzuribaka and 
masks. 


| the 





McDougal trial for 
embezzlement begins 


BY AMANDA COVARRUBIAS 
ASSOCIATED PRESS 


SANTA MONICA, Calif., — Su- 
san McDougal stole $150,000 from 
conductor Zubin Mehta and his wife 
by writing checks to herselfand using 
the couple’s credit cards for personal 
purchases, a prosecutor said Tues- 
day as the Whitewater figure went on 
trial for embezzlement. 

“There doesn’t seem to bea single 
account that Susan didn’t dip into 
whether she had her name on it or 
not,” prosecutor Jeffrey Semow said. 
“Susan McDougal was playing fast 
and loose with the Mehta’s checking 
account.” 

Mrs. McDougal purchased items 
for herself using the Mehta’s depart- 
ment store credit cards but indicated 
in accounting books that the items 
were for the couple’s foster daughter 
or their rental properties, Semowsaid. 

Mrs. McDougal, 43, worked as a 
bookkeeper and personal assistant to 
the Mehtas from 1989 to 1992. She is 
charged with embezzlement and tax 
fraud, accused of using the couple’s 
checks and credit cards without autho- 
rization. 

Defense lawyer Mark J. Geragos 
was about 25 minutes into his opening 
statements, speaking about Mehta’sal- 
leged infidelity, when the judge cleared 
the courtroom. Two newspaper report- 
ers protested, but the judge told them 
to call their lawyers. 

Geragos began his opening state- 
ment by saying that Mrs. Mehtaknew 
about the purchases in question and 
has been out to get his client. 

The defense lawyer also said Mehta 
had fathered children outside of his 
marriage, at which point the judge 
cleared the courtroom. The judge 


THE 


J COHN S 


later ended the day’s proceeding with. 
out bringing the jury back. 

Geragos also gave the judge fou, 
news articles about the unrelateg 
Whitewater probe that Mry 
McDougal apparently found in the 
courthouse bathroom. 

Mrs. McDougal, a _ former 
Whitewater business partner of Pregj. 
dent Clinton’s, spent 18 months be. 
hind bars rather than testify before 
the federal grand jury investigating 
Clinton. She also served 3 1/2 months 
ofatwo-year Whitewater-related sen- 
tence for fraudulently obtaining q 
$300,000 loan in 1986. She was freed 
from prison because ofa painful back 
condition. 

As she headed to court Tuesday, 
Mrs. McDougal said she was lookin 
forward to the trial. The embezzle- 
ment case was filed five years ago, 

Mrs. McDougal had lived a luxu- 
rious lifestyle in Arkansas but was 


| 





unable to maintain her expensive } 


tastes after moving to California in 
1987, Semow said. 

Mehta and his wife, Nancy, “were — 
a golden opportunity for anyoneand — 
someone like Susan McDougal witha 


passion for luxury and a passion for | 


living high,” he said. 

If convicted ofall counts, she faces 
a maximum sentence of seven years 
and four months in prison. 

The case is unrelated to 
Whitewater prosecutor Kenneth — 
Starr’s investigation, and Superior 
Court Judge Leslie Light ruled previ- 
ously that there will be no mention of _ 
Starr during the embezzlement trial. 

Mrs. McDougal still faces federal 
trial in Arkansas, where she was 
charged with criminal contempt and 
obstruction for refusing to testify be- 


fore Starr’s grand jury. | 
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Student Council begins new season, no records broken. 


BY JULIET RISNER 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NEWS-LETTER 


After a quick oath, signifying their 
dedication to serve the JHU student 
- body, the members of the 1998-1999 
Student Council got down to busi- 
ness on Wednesday, September 9, 
1998, 

Attending the meeting as guests, 
Deans Larry Benedict and Susan 
Boswell, as well as Director of Stu- 
dent Activities Bill Smedick, each 
spoke briefly on their goals of this 
year. 

“Undergrad student life is our top 
priority,” noted Benedict, who also 
lauded the completion of 
“Megabites,” the new eatery in the 
AMRs which was completed over the 
summer. 

Benedict also mentioned his dis- 
appointment concerning the empti- 
ness of the retail space in the lower 
levels ofthe Homewood Apartments. 

“By the end of this week, begin- 
ning of next...Cordish Developers” 
[an organization headed by alumni] 
will be...taking over.” The firm is ex- 
pected to install “Xandu” a coffee bar 
by day—moderately priced restau- 
rant by night—as the first store in this 
retail space, which has been empty 
since the building’s renovation at the 
end of 1997. 

Benedict also gave October 10 as 
the date of the ground breaking of the 
Student Arts Center; he expects both 
this building as well as the new ath- 
letic center to be completed by Sep- 
tember 2000. 

Anew bookstore isin planning for 
3301 North Charles St., and the Inter- 
faith Center will not be ready until 
January, Benedict said in closing. 

Smedick began by stating that he 
is “a firm believer in student gover- 
nance, notjust government,” and that 
the Office of Student Affairs is a ser- 
vice organization for students. Healso 
mentioned that room scheduling for 
activities, and finding a new financial 
coordinator were a few of the con- 
cerns the Office is working on at 
present. 

Halfway through the meeting, the 
new Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Herbert Kessler arrived to announce 
that the policy preventing 
Intersession credits, which had been 
implemented against the will of the 
student body last April, had been re- 
voked. 

“Tt’s over, guys...it’s over,” Kessler 
began. “This was actually a very easy 
[issue] because no one thought it was 
a good idea.” Kessler went on to men- 
tion that he was “besieged” by both 
students and trustees. He also men- 
tioned that the policy stemmed from 
a budgetary problem, not a financial 
problem. In other words, taking credit 
classes over Intersession allows stu- 
dents to graduate in fewer than four 
years, which has, in the past, caused 
the university to lose tuition money 
bymeansithas, apparently, not docu- 
mented. 

“T can’t find how much we’re los- 
ing,” stated Kessler, who then clari- 
fied that back in 1991, the university 
lost “one million two” in tuition 
money due to this problem, but more 
recent statistics are unavailable. “I’m 
not even sure there’s a problem— 
but, let’s say there isa problem. We’re 
going to try to solve it without screw- 
ing [with] your lives. It’s that simple.” 
Kessler also said that he also wants to 
create a situation in which he can 
curb abuses in Intersession credit 
classes as well. 

In his first address of the year, Ex- 
ecutive President Zack Pack rein- 
forced that the “Student Council is 
here to serve you,” and highlighted 





























former Executive President Matt 
Schernecke, who was also an invited 
guest, as an example of how “one stu- 
dent can really make a difference on 
this campus and improve student 
life.” 

Executive Treasurer Damien New- 
ton revealed to Council some initial 
discrepancies found in the accounts 
of the Council’s three funds—Con- 
tingency, and two speaker’s funds— 
possibly due to errors in calculation 
made at the end of last year. 

VPA Amy Mason, Chairman of 
the Committee on Leadership Ap- 
pointments (COLA), mentioned that 
COLA is conducting first-run inter- 
views for Ethics Board, continued 
from lastyear. Interviews forthe Cur- 
riculum Committee will take place 
on Sept. 18 at 3:30 p.m. in the Student 
Council Office. 

In other general Council news, 
Freshman elections will take place on 
Monday and Tuesday, October 19- 
20, and the first pre-candidate infor- 
mation meeting is scheduled for Mon- 
day, Sept. 14. 

Class of 1999 President Sonal 
Agarwal tookamomentto clarify that 
Senior Disorientation isa senior class 
event, and such activities as Friday 
night’s Inner Harbor cruise are not 
open to underclassmen. Tickets for 
the cruise cost $6 per person, and are 
currently available. 

“Disorientation will last the entire 
semester, not just the first week of 
school,” promised Agarwal. 

Class of 2000 President George 
Soterakis mentioned that Oct. 8 will 
be junior class E-Level night. 

In Council’s first order ofnewbusi- 
ness, Tom Noone was voted in as 
Council Parliamentarian for this year. 

Next on the agenda was the ap- 
proval of Class of 2000 Rep. Rafilsaac, 
Class of 1999 Rep. Nick Khatri, and 
Class of 2001 Rep. Eva Chen as mem- 
bers of COLA. 

Concerning her choice of these 
nominees, Mason mentioned that she 





Disorientation will 
last the entire 
semester, not just 
the first week of 


school.” 
—SONAL AGARWAL 





“got input from a lot of people last 
year,” and “had everyone interested 
fill out an application.” “I think they 
will work well together; I am confi- 
dent about all of them,” she said. 

Council approved all three as a 
group. 

Similarly, the approval of the 
chairs of the Homewood Student Af- 
fairs Committee was next on the 
agenda. The three nominees, Juniors 
Susan Kim and Rafi Isaac and Sopho- 
more Jaime Lavin, were picked by 
Pack following meetings with the 
members and leaders of last year’s 
committee. 

Council began debate on this mat- 
ter by questioning Isaac concerning 
his ability to juggle the time commit- 
ment to yet another committee. 

VPIR Shaun Ahmad queried 
whether it was “strenuous” todo both 
COLA andanother Council commit- 
tee, such as HSA. 

Chen countered by emphasizing 
COLA’s sporadic schedule, which 
leaves time for other activities. 

“HSA... I feel it’s something I can 
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go home and work on,” stated Isaac. 
“I always find the time. I am totally 
devoted to COLA and HSA.” 

Atthis point, Chen madea motion 
to override the Pack’s motion to ap- 
proveall three nominees asa group in 
favor of individual votes. Council 
began debating this subject. 

“None of the people have served 
on HSA asa chair,” protested Khatri. 

“Neither was chair, but both [Isaac 
and Kim] were on committee and 
both did their jobs very well,” said 
Newton. 

Soterakis mentioned that Lavin 
worked hard on issues concerning 
the security shuttles. 

At this point, conversation turned 
from the candidates to why it was 
necessary to vote them each as indi- 
viduals. 

“I was hoping to vote each one 
separately to have full knowledge of 
each as a person,” said Chen. 

Class of 2001 Rep. Saketh Rahm 
commented that it would be unfair to 
overlook each candidate’s individual 
skills in favor of a group. 

Highlighting the importance of 
this issue, Class of 2001 President 
Harish Manyam said: “Youshouldn’t 
vote three people in at a time unless 
you have carnal knowledge of them 
or something.” 

“Three minutes ago, didn’t wejust 
vote three people in as a block?” re- 
minded Newton, who explained that 
voting for a group of people is effi- 
cient because they are expected to 
work together as a team. “If there isa 
problem with one member, then we 
should vote down the whole team so 
it can be restructured.” 

The vote to overturn the chair, and 
consider the nominees as individuals 
was approved by a simple majority 
vote. 

At this point, the nominees, who 
had left the room while the Council 
discussed them, were called back into 
the room oneata time for more ques- 
tioning. 

The Council approved Kim and 
Isaac easily. 

Council member$ then opened 
discussion concerning Lavin; Lavin, 
herself, was not in the room. 

“Jaime was our social chair for a 
little bit and her attendance wasn’t 
there. After this big decision...that she 
was the best for the job, she didn’t do 
anything,” said Manyam. 

“She had six absences...” noted 
Class of 2001 Secretary/Treasurer 
Ramesh Singa. 

“She has a wonderful disposition; 
she’s a great girl, only she didn’t per- 
form,” Chen added. 

“T think I can speak for everyone 
here when I say sometimes we find 
ourselves more dedicated to some- 
things than to others. We should 
judge her for her work on HSA and 
not for social chair of the Class of 
2001,” said Agarwal. 

Former HSA chair Teddy Chao 
interjected: “As an HSA person, she 
was always there and always had 
something to say.” 

Debate continued in this manner 
for another halfan hour with Council 
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Homewood area crime report, Aug. 28 — Sep.3 : 


August 28 

*1:30 p.m.—2700 Blk St. Paul St. 
Two unknown males armed with a 
handgun assaulted and robbed a per- 
son taking $400. 

*11:47 p.m. —100 Blk. West 25th 
St. A male took rear tire and rim from 
bicycle valued at $235. 

*12:30 a.m. 2700 Blk. St. Paul St. 
Checks were stolen from a local busi- 
ness. © “I 

*1:30 a.m. —3000 Blk. Frisby St. A 
person was arrested for entering rear 
door of establishment and taking a 
VCRandtworings of unknown value. 

_ *9:00 p.m. 2900 Blk. Guilford Ave. 
A $600 Bridgestone bicycle was sto- 
len from the rear yard ofahome. _ 

*5:00 p.m. 330 Blk. N Charles St. 
An automobile was stolen from a ga- 
rage on private property. 

*1:15 a.m. —3900 Blk. Greenway. 
The French doors of a home’s 
sunroom were pried open and as- 
sorted silverware valued at $9,910 
from inside was stolen. 


August 29 
+5:30 p.m. —N. Charles St. An un- 


known person forced open the rear — 


door of a business, entered, and re- 
moved unknown items, __ 

*3:30 p.m.—400 Blk. W 29th St. 
An unknown male armed with a 
handgun entered and robbed a busi- 
ness taking $250. ; 

+3:50 a.m. —2800 Blk. Barclay St. 


through 


_ erty inside was taken. 


_ Ave. A person’s middle finger was 





members reiterating the same points 
on both sides of the issue. 
Finally, Council did not pass the 





If you don't have a 
repertoire with the 
administration, then 
it doesn't matter 
what your issues 
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motion to approve Lavin, and the un- 
derclassman chair position on the 
Homewood Student Affairs Commit- 
tee remains open. 

Next on the agenda, Pack pro- 
posed a perhaps unprecedented vote 
before Council—the nomination of 
two chairs for the Community Af- 
fairs Committee for Fall Semester 
only. Pack nominated both Execu- 
tive Secretary Karen Shahar and jun- 
ior Tara Nussbaum for chair and co- 
chair positions for this semester only, 
since Nussbaum will be away for 
Spring Semester. Pack also named 
Caroline Kim and Class of 2000 Sec- 
retary/Treasurer Candice Walsh as 
their Spring Semester replacements, 
noting that they would be attending 
meetings and learning procedure, in 
an apprentice-type relationship. 

Debate began after a motion by 
Newton to divide the vote, as was 
done in the previous vote, failed due 
to a tie. Newton, who admitted that 
he hated the divided vote, warned 
that not dividing this vote would be 
“making it very obvious to a person 
who made the effort to show up here 
that [Council was] singling her out.” 

Subsequently, the team of Shahar 
and Nussbaum was approved by 
Council. 

Next, the approval of Soterakis as 
chair, senior Arvind Bakrhu as vice 
chair, and junior Anne Jefferson as 
vice chair of the Academic Affairs 
Committee also sparked debate. 

The issue at hand concerned 
Soterakis’s qualifications for the 
chairman position, since he was the 
only one of the three nominees who 
has never worked for this particular 
committee before, yet he is nomi- 
nated for the lead role. 

Asked about his involvement, 
Soterakis mentioned that he did work 
extensively on the HSA Committee 
last year, and that he has already be- 
gun discussing some of the Academic 
Affairs initiatives with the deans. 

Bakrhu mentioned that he has 
been working on the Business Initia- 
tive, electronic registration, and the 
university's AP credit policy, among 
other things. 

Jefferson’s involvement con- 
cerned mostly the redrafting of the 
teaching awards which are delivered 
at the end of each year to professors. 


*9:00 p.m. —300 Blk. E. 32nd St. 
Property worth $310 was stolen from 
establishment. 

*10:00 p.m. —3000 Blk. St. Paul St. 
A cell phone and other items totaling 
$170 were stolen from the passenger 
side window of a car. 

*8:30 a.m. —500 Blk. E. 39th St. 
An unknown suspect broke a cellar’ 
window, entered, andtook 5 CDsand 
hand tools. Value unknown. 


August 30 

*12:10 p.m. —2800 Blk. Guilford 
Ave. A “rock hopper” bicycle was re- 
moved from the back of a moving 
van. Value $235. 

*3:30. a.m. 3000 Blk. Greenmount 
Ave. Two unknown males pried 
open the front door of a business, 
entered, and took a fax machine 
valued at $500. 

*11:57 p.m.. —2900 Blk. N. Charles 
St. Two unknown males armed witha 
handgun robbed a store employee of 
$150 cash. 

*11:00 p.m. 3200 Blk. Abell Ave. 


An unknown suspect stole a ’93 Ply- 


mouth Sundance. 

*7:00 p.m. —York Ct. A ’86 Saab 
900 was stolen. 

August 31 . 

+2:30 a.m. —200 W. 29th St. A 
passenger side window ofa’94 Toyota 
was broken and $390 worth of prop- | 


6:00 p.m. —2800 Blk. Guilford 
cut by an adult who was later ar- 
hte aa eh SO 


rested, Sey 
00.1. —2700 Blk, St, Past 


An unknown perso nen 


oo) 





Asked why he chose Soterakis over 
Bakrhu for chairman, Pack said: 
“Eighty percent of the research [last 
year] was done by Arvind. Annedida 
tremendous amount...It’s not what 
you ve done in the past on the com- 
mittee, but how successful you are 
working with deans and getting things 
done.” 

Pack also emphasized that the 
chair position is mostly administra- 
tive, and involved in running the com- 
mittee, rather than doing research. 

During debate on Soterakis’s 
nomination, while he was out of the 
room, Jamie Franco, an observer said: 
“If you don’t have a repertoire with 
the administtation, then it doesnt 
matter what your issues are. I’ve 
noticed that... George has more than 
enough capability.” 

Class of 1999 Rep. Harpriye Juneja 
noted that electing Soterakis would 
give the impression that you don’t 
have to put in the effort on acommit- 
tee in order to become chair. 

Another observer, Hari Chandra, 
agreed: “When you just hand over [a 
chair position] to someone who never 
spent any time on the committee, 
what are you saying to those who've 
been on it?” 

Former ranking member of last 
year’s Academic Affairs Committee 
Kevin Sheth warned that the “person 
you elect as chair will be talking not 


Y 


il 


just to deans but to outside 
organizations...corporations...Make 
sure you pick someone with the uta 
most tact in dealing with the issues» 

After more debate of this nature, 
Juneja motioned for a roll call vote,’ 
Soterakis was confirmed 11:4, with 
six members abstaining. 

Both Bakrhu and Jefferson were 
also approved. 

Finally, Puneet Chopra was nomj- 
nated and approved for chair of the 
Programming Board, despite debate! 
concerning his extensive other com.! 
mitments and attacks by SAC mem. 
bers on way the board was run last 
year, while he was a member. 
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Want to write for the News-Letter’s 
crack News section? 


Call x6000 and ask for Thad or Julie 





12:15 a.m.—400 E. 28th St. Two 
suspects, one with handgun, shot a 
person in the right shoulder. 

*3:00 p.m.—2600 Blk. Boone St. 
Complainant stated her ex-room- 
mate came to get his property and 
took clothes, a bag, and personal pa- 
pers of the complainant’s. 

*1:35 p.m.—600 Blk. Gorsuch Ave. 
One person was arrested for shoplift- 
ing several boxes of Tylenol. 

*2:00 p.m. —2900 Blk. N. Charles 
St. The front door of a home was 
forced open by an unknown person 
who tooka VCR and cell phone from 
inside valued at $369 

*7:00 p.m. 3400 Blk. N. Charles St. 
An Okidata computer printer was sto- 
len. 


August 31 

10:00 p.m. —300 Blk. Ellerslie 
Ave. A person known to the victim 
removed $20 from the victim’s pock- 
etbook. 

*9:00 a.m. 3900 Blk. Greenmount 
Ave. A window fan and Toshiba VCR 
were stolen from a home, 

*1:00 p.m. —4000 Blk. 
Greenmount Ave, A ’89 Oldsmobile 
was stolen. 


f ‘ 
i | 


September) 8 = 


‘7:05 p.m.—400 Blk. W, 28th, St, 


Suspects threw bottles at a person 
causing cuts to head and neck and 





_manded and took Purse 





*7:30 p.m. —3400 Blk. N Charles 
St. Offices were ransacked and post, 
ngs stamps valued at $79.11 were sto- 
en. 

“9:00 p.m. —3100 Blk. Abell Ave. 
An unknown person opened a cellat ~ 
window, entered, took a phone, an 
swering machine, caller ID, stereosys~_ 
tem, and a 35mm camera valued af 
$675. i 

*12:00 p.m. —3000 N. Charles St. 
A Denver bootwas stolen. Value$350,; 4 

a 

September 2 _ ’ A 

9:00 p.m. —2500 Blk, Guilford 
Ave. An unknown person forcefully 
entereda’9] Chevy and took purseal: 


miscellaneous items. Value un?, 
known. ae) 

10:30 a.m, —2700 Blk. St, pals 
An unknown person unlocked front! _ 
door of a home and stole bicycle of 
unknown value. ’ Meee. 

6:50 p.m. —2800 N. Charles St. 
tool box was pried open of a’87 Fo 
taking $1,181 in property, 

"1:00 a.m, —3000 BIk. Hargro' 
A male suspect approached a \ 
tim and friend, pointed gun 
alu 
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Six Homewood 
faculty promoted 


Faculty members 


Named professors 


BY LISA CAPUTO 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


This school year, as effective July 
1, 1998, six of the members of the 
Johns Hopkins University faculty will 

be full professors. The promotion to 
professor is a great honor to be be- 
stowed upon some of the best faculty 
at Hopkins. 

One of this year's recipients of this 
honoris Michael J. Betenbaugh, a fac- 
ulty member in the Department of 
Chemical Engineering. Betenbaugh 
is a graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia, where he received his B.S. in 
chemical engineeringin 1981, and the 
University of Delaware, where he 
earned his Ph.D. in chemical engi- 
neering in 1988. 

Betenbaugh has been on the fac- 
ulty of the Johns Hopkins University 
since 1988, and since that time has 
proved to bea great asset to not only 
the department of chemical engineer- 
ing, but to the School of Engineering 
and the entire Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity as well. Betenbaugh worked 
extensively in the areas ofboth chemi- 
cal engineering and molecular biol- 
ogy in order to integrate the two fields. 
For this reason, he is considered to be 
a pioneer of biochemical engineer- 
ing. 

In addition to the integration of 
these fields, Betenbaugh has also been 
very involved with Hopkins ' students, 
both undergraduate and graduate, by 
supervising undergraduate research 
projects as well as creating a course 
sequence in biochemical engineering. 
Betenbaugh is also the author of over 
31 professional articles. 

When asked for a reaction to his 
promotion, Betenbaugh said, "I am 
very happy to have been promoted 
because I feel I have really accom- 
plished something. When you are 
promoted at Hopkins, you feel you 
have earned it since the Hopkins pro- 
cess for a professor position is a little 
longer than most schools'." 

Another promotion went to the 
Biology Department's Edward M. 
Hedgecock. Hedgecock graduated 
from the California Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1974 with a B.S. in biology, 
and from the Universtity of Califor- 
nia at Santa Cruzin 1976 witha Ph.D. 
in biology. He came to Hopkins in 
1988 as an Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Biology. 

Hedgecock has made many con- 
tributions in the area of developmen- 
tal biology and is considered a leader 
in that field. One ofhis contributions 
is research which identified the genes 
of proteins that are necessary to guide 
axons during development. This re- 
search ledto the identification ofcom- 
parable proteins in humans, which in 
turn relates to understanding nerve 
regeneration. 

Hedgecock has also written over 
30 professional articles and in his 10 
years at Hopkins has become known 
by his colleagues for his "unusual and 
eccentric brilliance." 

About his promotion, Hedgecock 
said, "Promotion to professor at 
Hopkins is a great honor and privi- 
lege. I hope to use this renewed aca- 
demic freedom, re-educating myself 
to pursue a lifelong research and 
teaching interest in formal paradigms 
oflearning and natural language, and 
their neurobiological substrates and 
disorders." 

The Board of Trustees also ap- 
proved Daniel Reich for promotion. 
Reich graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1974 with a B.A. in physics 
and from the University of Chicago 
in 1988 with a Ph.D. in physics. He is 
currently in the Department of Phys- 
ics and Astronomy at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Reich's promotion is fueled by his 
position as a key faculty member in 
his department's condensed-matter 
group. Not only is hea forerunner in 
research for solid-state and low-tem- 
perature physics, but is also recog- 
nized as a superb teacher and lec- 
turer, having established new courses 
for both undergraduate and graduate 
courses. 

Reich wasalso an instrumental fig- 
ure in establishing an instructional 
computer laboratory in the Depart- 
ment of Physics and Astronomy. In 
addition to this, he has written over 


Calculus Tutor 
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29 professional articles. 
Colleague Adam Falk said of | 





Reich's promotion: "I couldn't be | | 


more pleased with the promotion of | |i 


Professor Reich. Of course, Dan's re- 
search is first rate, but his contribu- 
tions to the department go well be- 
yond this. For instance, he designed 
and now teaches our new introduc- 
tory course for incoming physics 
majors, which has quickly become 
one of the favorite classes of our un- 








dergraduate physics students. The | fm 


future of this department will be in | 
good hands indeed if we can continue 
to attract, promote, and retain fac- 
ulty of such a high quality." 

Jerry L. Prince wasalso promoted | 
to professor. Prince works in the De- | 
partment of Electrical and Computer | 
Engineering and holds a joint ap- 
pointment in the Departments of 
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“When you are 
promoted at 
Hopkins, you feel 
you have earned it 
since the Hopkins 
process for a 
professor position is 
a little longer than 


most schools’." 
—PROF. MICHAEL BETENBAUGH 


Radiology and Biomedical Engineer- 
ing. His current research interests are 
in image processing and computer 
vision with primary application to 
medical imaging. 

Prince received the B.S. degree 
from the University of Connecticut 
in 1979 and the S.M., E.E., and Ph.D. 
degrees in 1982, 1986, and 1988, re- 
spectively, from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, all in electri- 
cal engineering and computer sci- 
ence. 

Prince joined the faculty at 
Hopkins in 1989, where he is a mem- 
ber of the IEEE and Sigma Xi profes- 
sional societies and Tau Beta Pi, Eta 


_Kappa Nu, and Phi Kappa Phi honor 


societies. He is also a recipient of the 
1993 National Science Foundation 
Presidential Faculty Fellows Award. 

M. Andrew Hoyt of the Biology 
Department and Gregory F. Ball of 
the Psychology Department also re- 
ceived promotions to full professor 
status. 

Betenbaugh explained the faculty 
promotion process. For the Hopkins 
School of Engineering, there are two 
steps. At the end of ten years either a 
faculty member will become a pro- 
fessor, or will receive a terminal let- 
ter. The nomination for a faculty 
member to become a full professor 
starts in the individual's department. 

The department then seeks letters 
of recommendation from other de- 
partments. These letters are reviewed 
by the school's dean, and if accepted, 
another round of letters is collected 
and sent with a cover letter to the 
academic counsel to review. The aca- 
demic counsel consists of senior pro- 
fessors whose main responsibilities 
are to review candidates and appoint 
professors for tenure, and to appoint 
associate professors. 

"At other schools, professors are 
promoted at an earlier time. The 
Hopkins process is long, but one ad- 
vantage for me was the extra three or 
four years that I had to get my inter- 
disciplinary research program up and 
going. Johns Hopkins University re- 
ally bases your promotion on accom- 
plishment, which isnice," Betenbaugh 
said. 

Mike Field, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, added that "At Hopkins we focus 
onasmall number of really exceptional 
faculty members to define and invent 
their field. An advantage of this is secu- 
rity for the university that these profes- 
sors will indeed be effective and inno- 





vative for the long term." 
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Renovations at the HUT 
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struction crews have been pulling 
away the carpet and digging into 
the concrete floor of the Hutzler 
Reading Room. 

Two troughs have been molded 
into the floor, carrying power and 
network cables throughout both 
wings of the library. 

The 1997 Class Gift will add a 
network printer, four computer 
workstations, and computer fur- 
niture to the HUT, similar to set- 
ups now found in the MSEL. 

So why did it take so long to 
start this construction? 

Deborah Slingluff, Head of 
Access Services, explained that 
the HUT is very old and used by 
multiple constituencies. 

The President's Office, for ex- 
ample, uses the room for recep- 
tions and commencement exer- 
cises. 

That ruled out the possibility 
of installing network boxes like 
those in the MSEL along the floor. 

The contractors took some 
time to figure out a method of 
networking the HUT. 

Eventually, they cut out cu- 
bicles in the concrete floor for 
those network boxes. 


Fresh 
Homewood 


deans 
appointed. 
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mental engineering. But she also 
thinks that Hopkins can develop an 
equally strong reputation in chemi- 
cal, electrical, and mechanical engi- 
neering. Busch-Vishniac believes 
this can be accomplished with what 
impressed her most about Hopkins: 
"the quality of the Whiting School 
and the commitment to pursuing 
excellence from the president, the 
provost, and the faculty." 

One of Busch-Vishniac's first 
goals, like that of Dr. Kessler in Arts 
and Sciences, is to encourage coop- 
eration between engineering de- 
partments and also between the 
School of Engineering and the rest 
of the university. She also wants to 
build stronger ties with other engi- 
neering programs in the region. 

"I would be thrilled ifI couldend 
my tenure with people thinking of 
me asa bridge builder," she said. "I 
want to build contacts across cam- 
pus. And I recognize that we have 
some very strong competitors in 
engineering programs in the Mary- 
land area. Rather than always hav- 
ing an adversarial relationship, I 
would like to see about building 
strong ties with them." 
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This prevented any chance ofa 
university dignitary (or student) 
tripping. 

The contractors, thus far, she 
claims, have done an excellent job. 

The work, nevertheless, was 
scheduled to be completed on Au- 
gust 15. 

Slingluff said work will con- 
tinue till at least September 15 and 
possibly as late as October 1. 

Two workstations should be in- 
stalled later this week. 

The computers will allow for 
library database access. 

The network printers will be 
free this fall, but in the spring both 
the MSEL and HUT will begin 
charging. 

Separately, renovations on the 
bathroom are now complete, al- 
though not even MSEL staff can 
tell. The old bathroom fixtures 
remain. And yes, there is still only 
one bathroom. 

Lastly, air conditioning in the 
HUT "will probably not happen," 
says Slingluff, "unless there is a 
renovation of the entire Gilman 
Hall building. 

Unless the university starts an- 
other capital campaign.... [air 
conditioning] is not going to hap- 
pen." 
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BY LIISA HANTSOO 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Effective July 1, 1998, the Board 
of Trustees has accepted the fol- 
lowing recommendations of Uni- 
versity President William Brody 
for appointments to the School of 
Arts and Sciences. 

In the Department of English, 
Dr. Michael Moon has been ap- 
pointed a professor. Moon earned 
his B.A. in General Studies from 
Columbia University in 1979, and 
his PhD in English from Johns 
Hopkins in 1988. Moon was for- 
merly employed by Duke Univer- 
sity, and has written a book en- 
titled "Disseminating Whitman." 
His areas of research include 
American literature and gender 
studies, and he is "considered at 
the top of the field of Whitman 
scholarship." 

Dr. Gyanendra Pandey, from 
the University of Delhi, has been 
appointed to the Department of 
Anthropology. Pandey was a 
Rhodes Scholar, and earned his 
Ph.D. in 1975 from Oxford Uni- 
versity. Pandey's interests lie in 
communalism and nationalism, 
ethnic conflicts and violence, and 
peasant movements, with a focus 
on South Asia. He is considered 
to be a leading figure in the field 
of the South Asian subcontinent, 
and in the past decade has been 
"at the forefront of some of the 
most important academic debates 
in culture and politics." 

Joining the Department of 
Physics and Astronomy are Drs. 
Morris Swartz and Ethan 
Vishniac. Swartz earned his B.A. 
in physics from Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute in 1976, and his 
Ph.D. in physics from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1983. He most 
recently worked as a staff physi- 
cist for the Stanford Linear Ac- 
celerator Center. 

His research involves experi- 
mental particle physics, and "his 
colleagues consider him an inno- 





vator, and highly creative and ef- 
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i) New faculty members 
| and trustees announced 


Experts on Whitman, South Asia, and particle 
physics arrive to bolster Hopkins programs 


fective contributor to high energy 
physics." : 

Vishniac hails from the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin. He 
earned his Ph.D. in Astronomy in 

1980 from Harvard University, 
and won the 1990 Warner Prize - 
a national honor granted by the 
American Astronomical Society. 
He is also a Sloan Fellow, and was 
pronounceda Presidential Young 
Investigator by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

His field of research is astro- 
physical fluid dynamics and high 
energy physics; he is described as 
"a highly regarded theoretical as- 
trophysicist." Vishniac states that 
he is "looking forward to collabo- 
rating with people from the Space 
Telescope Institute and the Phys- 
ics and Astronomy Department." 

Also in July, the following in- 
dividuals were appointed to the 
Board of Trustees, and will serve 
six-year terms: Leonard 
Abramson (consultant and pri- 
vate investor, former Principal 
Executive Officer of U.S. 
Healthcare in Blue Bell, PA); R. 
Christoopher Hoehn-Saric 
(Chairman and C.E.O. of Sylvan 
Learning Systems, Inc. Balti- 
more); Kweisi mfume (President 
and C.E.O. of the NAACP, Balti- 
more). 

Wayne Schelle (Chairman of 
American Personal Communica-' 
tions / PCS Technology and 
phone, Baltimore); Paula Boggs 
(Vice President, Senior Deputy of 
the general Counsel, Dell Com- 
puter Corporation, C\Dallas); 
Steven Reymnolds (executive 
Vice President and Chief Invest- 
ment Officer for Equities, Scudder 
Kemper Investents Inc. Chicago); 
Iredell Waddell Iglehart III, M.D. 
(Instuctor of Medicine, Active 
Staff, Department of Rheumatol- 
ogy, JHU School of Medicine) 
were also named to the Hopkins 
Board of Trustees. 

Matthew Schernecke was ap- 
pointed Young Trustee, and. will 
serve a four-year term. 
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BY DANIEL HANDWERKER 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS NEWS-LETTER 


Decades of research haveincreased 
knowledge about how sexually trans- 
mitted diseases (STDs) function but 
scientists can only say that abstinence 
is safest. So, if people are going to 
have intercourse, useacondom. Even 
with this grim fact, researchers in the 
Mucosal Protection Laboratory at 
Johns Hopkins are trying to find ad- 
ditional ways to prevent STDs and 
unintended pregnancies. Analyzing 
current defenses and developing new 
ones, they hope to produce human 
antibodies in plants (plantibodies) 
that will be cheap and easy to use 
either with condoms or alone. 

There is a serious need to develop 
new ways to prevent STDs and unin- 
tended pregnancies. Even with sex 
education and widespread promotion 
of condoms, there are an estimated 
12 million new cases of STDs each 
year and 3 million unintended preg- 
nancies. One in five Americans have 
herpes, an incurable virus. Accord- 
ing to the Center for Disease Control's 
Mortality and Morbidity Weekly Re- 
port, there were 419 cases of syphilis, 
826 cases of AIDS, 5315 cases of 
chlamydia, and 6108 cases of gonor- 
rheareportedin Marylandalonesince 
the beginning of 1998. These already 
large numbers don’t even include 
unreported cases and new STDs that 

are not reported. 

Dr. Kevin Whaley of the Mucosal 
Protection Laboratory said, "The fact 
that viral STD prevalence has grown 
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Making sex safer through biophysics 
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The current best defense may soon be second best. 


within the last decade, which has seen 
arise in "safe sex" practices asa result 
of the fight against HIV/AIDS, is trou- 
bling and suggests a need for addi- 
tional, more acceptable products that 
protect sexual health and for im- 
proved sexual and reproductive 
health education." 

Dr. Whaley and Dr. Richard Cone 
in the Biophysics Departmentand Tho- 
mas Moench and Larry Zeitlin of 
Reprotect LLC are searching for 
microbicides, molecules which will 
block STDs and sperm. Presently, the 
most common oneisa detergent called 
Nonoxynol-9. Nonoxynol-9 stops 
sperm and perhaps some STDs suchas 
chlamydia and gonorrhea by dissolv- 
ing the outer cell layer. Unfortunately, 
as a detergent, if Nonoxynol-9 is used 
intensively, it might also cause lesions 
on the walls of the vagina or cervix and 


increase the efficiency of transmission 
of other STDs such as AIDS. 

The researchers at Hopkins at 
Reprotect developed a substance 
called BufferGel. BufferGel is based 
on a simple concept. The vagina is 
usually acidic. This acidity could kill 
many STDs and sperm, but semen 
neutralizes the acid during inter- 
course to allow the sperm to reach the 
egg. This neutralization also may al- 
low many STDs to infect women. 
BufferGel is colorless and odorless 
and is a buffer which prevents the 
semen from neutralizing the acid, 
keeping the body's natural defenses 
intact. The initial Phase I tests in hu- 
mans have shown that BufferGel is 
safe. Phase II tests will start soon to 
see if BufferGel actually prevents 
against STDs and unintended preg- 
nancies. 





Much of the Mucosal Protection 
Laboratory's work has focused on pro- 
ducingantibodies to preventSTDs. Anti- 
bodies in the vaginal mucus bind to STDs 
and preventthem from crossing the outer 
skinlayerandenteringthebody. Whenan 
antibody is found that blocks an STD, it 
can be mass produced. 

Antibodies in the vaginal mucus 
might also provide a better defense 
against STDs suchas AIDS. AIDS can 


exist within white blood cells. Once it | 


enters the blood stream, it is almost 
impossible to distinguish healthy 
from infected white blood cells. If 
infected white blood cells can be 
stopped before they enter the blood, 


AIDS would not be transmitted. An | 


antibody defense might also last 
longer than spermicides or condoms 
and would not have to be applied 
before intercourse. 

Most techniques for mass produc- 
ing antibodies are expensive and slow 
and can not meet the demand. To 
overcome the production obstacles, 
the laboratory has started to develop 
plantibodies. 

Instead of growing the antibodies in 
tanks of chemicals, a plant is altered to 
support the growth ofa specifichuman 
antibody. Using corn, the Mucosal Pro- 
tection Laboratory is producing anti- 
bodies against herpes and sperm at a 
low cost. 

Microbicides have several advan- 
tages over other defenses. Perhaps the 
most important is that microbicides 
would be used by women and would 
give them more control over their own 
sexual and reproductive health. 








Putting trash where it belongs 


his summer I left the 
clean, green 
Homewood campus 
and made my way up 
to my clean, green 
Connecticut town. However, the four 
hundred miles of highway that sepa- 
rated the two places brought out my 
environmentalist instincts. How 
could people be this filthy, and why 
was no one picking up this trash that 
cluttered the shoulder of the high- 
way? We pulled into a rest stop in 
northern New Jersey, andI madesure 
to put my cellophane hamburger 
wrapper, Styrofoam drink container, 
plastic french-fry holder, and paper 
bag into the nearest trash receptacle. 
I felt I was doing my part to save the 
environment. I was mistaken. 

One of the most popular environ- 
mental efforts in America is the anti- 
litter campaign. College environmen- 
tal groups regularly recruit freshmen 
to wake up at 7 a.m. ona Saturday to 
pick-up trash atvacantlotsall around 
the city. Signs that advertise “Adopt- 
a-Highway” or warn “Fine for Litter- 
ing-$500” are common sights on 
America’s roadways. However, these 
efforts are actually targeting a symp- 
tom and not the source of the prob- 
lem. And in a way, these local cam- 
paigns actually detract from thelarger 
efforts to save the environment. 

Litter is not the real problem. The 
American way of life and excess con- 
sumerism leads to the filth that we see 
on America’s highways and empty 
lots. Litter left unattended is actually 
helpful to the environmentalist cause. 
It serves as a reminder of the real 
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problem, which is our overuse and 
abuse of available resources. Every 
hour, Americans go through 2.5 plas- 
tic beverage bottles. Every dayin New 
York City, the household trash pro- 
duced per person is 3.96 pounds. 
Every year in the United States, 25 
billion Styrofoam cups are thrown 
away. 

However, if we do not actually see 
the results of our spoiled lifestyle, we 
tend to pretend that they do not ex- 
ist. By putting the remnants of my 
McDonald's meal into the trash, I 
had effectively flushed them out of 
my clean, green world. But the stuff 
did not just disappear. Instead, my 
lunch waste had just taken up more 
space in the already overflowing land- 
fills. 

Americans need to redirect their 
environmental efforts. The inten- 
tions behind the anti-litter cam- 
paigns are good, and it is just a 


matter of expanding their focus to 


include prevention efforts. Rather 
then bringing those freshmen to the 
empty lots on Saturday mornings, 
a much more effective trip would 
beto bring them to the grocery store 
and give them a tour that educates 
them on how to be green consum- 
ers. This does not necessarily mean 
shopping at Fresh Fields every 
week. Instead, it really would make 
a difference in the long run to take 
these impressionable folk toa stan- 


dard supermarket and show them 
howto select the most environmen- 
tally friendly product. 


Most people could benefit from a | 


few lessons in green consumerism. 
Preventing the production of litter is 
much more effective for the larger 
environmental effort then attempt- 
ing to regulate the means of litter dis- 
posal. Here are a few suggestions on 
how to be an earth-friendly shopper. 

—Look for products packaged in 
recyclable materials such as card- 
board or glass. 

—Don’t buy products that are ex- 
cessively packaged or wrapped. 


—Look for products in reusable - 


containers, or for which concentrated 
refills may be purchased. 

—Look for products made from 
recycled paper, aluminum and other 
reusable materials. 

—Choose products that don’t 
contain bleaches or dyes. 

—Avoid buying anything pack- 
aged in Styrofoam 

—Carry your products home in 
paper bags, or better yet, bring your 
own cloth bag. 

—Don’t confuse green with 
healthy; not everything packaged in 
recyclable packaging is necessarily 
good for the environment. 

—Keep in mind that doing some- 
thing is better than doing nothing. 

Remember to work for the environ- 
ment by amending your day to day 
habits. And feel free to throw your litter 
on the ground or out of your car win- 
dow. Maybe it will make more people 
aware of the real source of environ- 
mental destruction. 


Pushing food to its limit and beyond 


new school year is 

upon us and our life 

is full of work, work 

and more work. 

ooking at my class 

schedule I realize I need to take a lab 

this semester. That means taking data, 

compiling calculations and writing 

lab reports. With all that in mind, 

_ sophomore Dan Wang suggested 

looking at The T.W.I.N.K.I.E.S. 
‘Project, inki j , 

_ T.W.1LN.K.LE.S., which stands for 

Tests With Inorganic Noxious Kakes 

In Extreme Situations, was a set of 
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experiments conducted by Chris 
Gouge and Todd Stadler during fi- 
nals week in 1995. The 
T.W.LN.K.LE.S. Project was an inge- 


nious idea to test the properties of 


“that incredible food, the Twinkie.” 
Gouge and Stadler sent their test 
subjects through rigorous experi- 
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ments from a Rapid Oxidation Test 
to a Maximum Density Test. Each 
experiment was followed up with re- 
ports many TAs would be satisfied 
with. Freshman and poor lab students 
should note the extreme detail and 
thoroughness of the reports. In addi- 
tion to the detail of the report, they 
also included pictures to help docu- 
ment the experiments. 

The best experiment was the Ra- 
diation Test. It comprised of 
microwaving a Twinkie for a long 
period of time. After the experi- 
ment, they would examine the test 
item and report its characteristics. 
The authors even took the time to 

note possible applications for such 
an experiment. 

This page has been recognized 
by internet giants such as Cnet, 
Internet Underground, Planet Sci- 
enceand many others. Now, I would 


praises for creativity and hope 


example of how lab experiments 
should be carried out. 
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Researcher find differ- 
ence in brains of 
those with dyslexia 


Imaging techniques that detect the 
brain's inner workings show for the 
first time that a part critical to reading 
has an impaired function in people 
with dyslexia. 

“This provides evidence that dys- 
lexia is a real biological entity,” said 
Dr. Sally E. Shaywitz, a Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine researcher. 

She described the problem as “a 
glitch in the circuitry for reading” that 
makes it more difficult for dyslexics 
to link printed letters and words in- 
stinctively with the language sounds 
the letters and words represent. 

Such linkage, said Shaywitz, is es- 
sential for learning to read and is ac- 
complished routinely in people with 
a normal connection between parts 
of the brain that control language and 
vision. 

Shaywitz is lead author in a study 
to be published Tuesday in the Pro- 
ceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

To identify the brain circuitry prob- 
lem, Shaywitzand her colleagues useda 
technique called functional magnetic 
resonance imaging. This technology 
allows researchers to observe which 
parts ofa subject's brain areactive when 
a specific function is performed. 

The researchers used the MRI tech- 
nique on 29 dyslexic readers and 32 
normal readers. They were all required 
to read a list of nonsense words that 
would rhyme if the reader could cor- 
rectly link the letters with the language 
sounds that they symbolize. 

Shaywitz said there are 44 letter 
sounds in the English language. They 
are represented by 26 letters in the al- 
phabet, either singly orin combination. 

In order to read, a person's brain 
must convert the printed letters into 
the sounds they represent. 

Inthe functional MRI tests, Shaywitz 
said normal readers showed activity in 
both the portion of the forebrain that 
processes visualinformation, andin the 
back of the brain that contains the lan- 
guage center. And normal readers had 
no trouble interpreting the rhyming 
symbols and sounds. 

For dyslexics, however, there was 
reduced activity in the language cen- 
ter at the back of the brain and in- 
creased activity in a part of the brain 
linked to the spoken word..And they 
much less able to link the rhyming 
lettersand sounds. 


Shaywitz said the MRI study pro- 


vides physical evidence for one of the 
major problems dyslexics have in 
learning to read: individually identi- 
fying the 44 letter sounds in the En- 
glish language and linking those 
sounds to their alphabetical symbols. 

Asan illustration, she said dyslex- 
ics may hear language as a blur of 
sounds, rather like the way a near- 
sighted person looks at a red brick 
wall and sees only a blur of color. A 


normal person, said Shaywitz, is able 

to discern the individual language | 
sounds in the same way that a person — 
with good vision could see the indi- 


vidual red bricks in the wall. 
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Pediatricians warn of 


quick conclusion on 
attention disorders 


Doctors who are quick to diag- 
nose disruptive, jittery children with 
hyperactivity or attention disorders 
could be missing other problems such 
as depression and learning disabili- 
ties, a panel of experts told a pediatri- 
cians conference Sunday. 

Those secondary problems can be 
easily overlooked once children are 
puton drugs suchas Ritalin and show 
signs of progress, panelists told the 
American Academy of Pediatrics con- 
ference. 

“Everyone will show some im- 
provement in performance on a dose 
of stimulants. It does make you more 
alert,” said Dr. Linda Nathanson- 
Lippitt, an Atlanta pediatrician. “Very 
often, writing that prescription gets 
to be the quickest, easiest out.” 

As teachers struggle to control 
unruly students, moreschoolchildren 
are being referred for evaluations for 
attention deficit hyperactivity disor- 
ders. 

A study published in the Decem- 
ber issue of the journal Pediatrics said 
about 1.5 million young peopleages5 
to 18—2.8 percent of the nation’s 
school-age children—take Ritalin, a 
common stimulant used to treat at- 
tention disorders. 

Research has shown that up to 60 
percent of children diagnosed with 
attention disorders also suffer from 
other problems including anxiety, 
depression, obsessive compulsive dis- 
order and learning disabilities, 
Nathanson-Lippitt said. 

Panelist Martha Hill, principal of 
College Park Middle School in 
Hickory, N.C., said that teachers are 
getting a disproportionate share of 
the blame from critics who believe 
stimulants are overprescribed. That's 
because educators are often the first 
to notice recurring behavior prob- 
lems in children, she said. 

Ms. Hill said 35 children—about7 
percent ofher students—come to the 
school office daily to take Ritalin ora 
similar drug. Children take their pills 
with bottled water in the office be- 
cause many would throw the drugs 
away if trusted to walk to the water 
fountain, she said. 

Dr. Joseph Horrigan, a child psy- 
chiatrist at the University of North 
Carolina, said he relies on feedback 
from teachers to help fine tune the 
dosage of drugs he prescribes for pa- 
tients. He asks teachers to monitor a 
students’ behavior throughout the 
day to determine how long the pill's 
effects last. 

“Tf I don't have that kind of infor- 
mation, I'm really hesitant to work 
witha parent,” Horrigan said. “With- 
out that information, there's not 
much art to what we do.” 


Stopping excessive 
beer foam 


Jurgen Schwarz is doing strange 
things to barley malt these days. 

He's steaming it, microwaving it, 
even irradiating it—anything he can 
think of that might get rid of some- 
thing called vomitoxin. 

Vomitoxin, which can cause beer 
to foam excessively, isa byproduct of 
the crop disease scab, which has dev- 
astated North Dakota's wheat and 
barley crop the past six years. And 
some researchers working ona scien- 
tific solution think the problem is 
more one of public perception. 

Schwarz, a cereal science chemist 
at North Dakota State University, is 
part ofa 12-state initiative to find the 
answer to scab and vomitoxin. 

But he acknowledges that won't 


~ happen quickly. 


Prices for malting-quality barley 

drop significantly as detectable 
vomitoxin levels rise in the crop. 
Farmers in the state have complained 
that tests for vomitoxin vary widely, 
and at their expense. 
_ Grain that fails to make malting 
grade becomes feed, selling for about 
$1.10 a bushel. Barley free of 
vomitoxin sells for about 85 cents a 
bushel more. 

The U.S. Food and Drug Admin- 
istration advises a vomitoxin limit of 
1 part per million in finished flour 
products. But brewers reject barley 


~ maltwith as little as 0.2 parts per mil- 


lion. Many plant scientists say the 
region's barley growers are being held 
to standards that might have more to 
do with preserving public confidence 


than following established science. _ 


_ “The industry's reacting more toa 

public perception problem than a 

hard science problem.” 
‘ ip Se ot 
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Steffanson said he understands the 
concerns of beer makers, but is stil] 
frustrated. 

“We're dealing with a biological 
system here,” hesaid. “It's notaswitch 
oraknob onamachine. We think it's 
easier for them to change their stan- 
dards.” 

Barley acreage in North Dakota 
has fallen by a third, to slightly more 
than 2 million acres, since the blight 
began. 

“We're atacrisis with malting bar- 
ley,” said John Mittleider, executive 
administrator of the North Dakota 
Barley Council. “Growers are going 
to abandon that crop in the near fu- 
ture.” 


Muscle builders: Do 
they work, are they 
safe? 


: 


The dietary supplement that 
baseball's Mark McGwire says he uses 
to recover from injuries has nevér 
been well-studied, leaving doctors 
unsure how it works or how safe itis, 

But because the supplement, an- 
drostenedione, is essentially a build- 
ing block of the male hormone test- 
osterone, some researchers believeit 
has risks, especially for young people 
going through puberty who could face 
stunted growth or even liver damage. 

Although allowed by baseball, an- 
drostenedione is banned by the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association, 
where athletes face a one-year suspen- 
sion for using it, and by the National 
Football League and the Olympics. © 

The supplement, a precursor of 
testosterone, is a body energizer. Itis 
much safer than direct use of test- 
osterone, but even so, young people 
should not take it, says an advocate of 
the supplement, Dr. Ward Dean, di- 
rector of research and development 
for Vitamin Research Products in 
Carson City, Nev., which sells it. * 

“High school students ... should 
not be taking this and the reason ‘is 
because it may cause premature clo- 
sure of the growth plates in bone 
(stunting their growth),” Dean said. 
“For sure, people under 21 or so 
should not take it,” he said, noting 
that those age groups have naturally 
high levels of testosterone anyway.” 

McGwire says he has used andros- 
tenedione for more than a year to 
recover quicker from minor injuries. 
Both heandhis team note the supple- 
ment isa natural, legal substance and 
insist there is no evidence of side ef- 
fects. 

But few studies have been done on 
its safety, or even on how it works. 
Major league baseball and the players 
union have asked a panel of doctors to 
gather research on the safety of muscle- 
enhancing supplements in general. » 

Asports medicine specialistat Yale 
University, Dr. Peter Jokl said it isn't 
certain that using androstenedione 
improves McGwire's performance’. ; 

“I don't know much data that 
would supplement the idea thatit 
makes him hit the ball farther,” Jokl 
said. “It may make him stronger ««. 
but in a sport such as baseball a lot of 
it is skill and speed, and I'm not sure 
that a lot of those attributes are ema- 
nating from any type of drug.” > 

Dr. Peter Bruno, the New York 
Knicks basketball team's doctor, be 
lieves it's likely the liver just destroys 

androstenedione and it probably has 
no effect. ; 

Androstenedioneisa steroid. And 
bolic steroids are hormones that can 
help increase muscle mass. Injectabl 
steroids are either prohibited 0} 
tightly regulated. 

However, certain forms taken by 
mouth are considered dietary supple 
ments, and a 1994 law banned thi 
Food and Drug Administration fro 
regulating supplements. 

Androstenedione and anothé 
muscle builder called DHEA aft 
_ building blocks for testosterone, sai 
UCLA's Green. 

“Ifyou take a little of it, probably 
nota lot happens ...,”he said. “If 
start taking a lot of it, though, and 
enough of it gets converted to test 
osterone, that would be the same & 
fect as taking testosterone.” Ms 
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EDITORIALS 


The News-Letter looks forward to | 


the next millentum with new look 


A few years back, as we entered the second 
century of publication, we felt it appropriate to 
completely revamp the layout of this newspaper 
with an updated, yet refined look. The most 
noticable change was the use oflines to divide up 
stories on the page. Our style became less tradi- 
tional and more modern to add to the visual 
aspect ofnews-reporting. Gonewas the old type- 
face Times Roman which served the News-Let- 
ter for so long. Taking its place was Minion, 
which ultilized Multiple Master technology 
to... well, basically to do some complicated stuff! 

Overall, we wanted to present a more con- 
temporary paper to you, the reader, one that was 
easier to read and one that gave you the informa- 
tion you needed at a glance. Our goal as always 
was to solidify our position as a member of the 
upper echelons of college newspapers across the 
nation. 

In the couple of years since those changes 
were made, we believe that the News-Letter has 
remained a top-notch newspaper in content and 
readability. As we nowenter the next millenium, 
we feel that this publication is due for just one 
more minor tune-up. There are improvements 
in this first issue of the academic year, both in 
appearance and reporting. The readjustment to 
our front page keeps the major changes from a 


few years ago, but also incorporates some more 
classic elements of layout. More subtle changes 
are to come... 

Wealso wouldlike to direct you to our website, 
which has been running for a few years now. We 
firmly believe that the site defines our commit- 
ment to the changing face of technology. In this 
last school year before the new millenium, we 
believe our expansion into this new medium is 
indicative of the evolution of the newspaper 
business. 

As your new Editorial Board, we want to set 
the record straight—we welcome your input on 
all aspects of the newspaper! Please call us, email 
us, write us on snail mail, send us smoke sig- 
nals—whatever you prefer. We want to make 
this upcoming year one where you feel a per- 
sonal pride in your newspaper with increased 
school and community involvement in all facets 
of our operation. In return, we, the staff of the 
News-Letter, will work together to bring you 
engaging stories that highlight Johns Hopkins, 


Baltimore, and the world beyond. Our main | 


goal this year is to expose stories that directly 
relate to our student body and focus on how that 
affects our community. 

Welcome, and enjoy this journey we are em- 
barking on together. 


Communication between adminis- 
tration and student body essential 


Only several months ago, the option of taking 
intersession courses for credit was debunked by 
the Hopkins administration. The student body 
soon fought back with petitions. Now, the option 
of taking intersession courses for credit has been 
reinstated. 

This incident illustrates yet another situation 
where there was a failure of communication be- 
tween the administration and the student body. 
The students were not consulted before the ad- 
ministration finalized their decision on a new 
intersession policy. However, to be fair, the stu- 
dent body do not generally keep in touch with 
the administration until something drastic hap- 
pens. So, when sucha drastic change in academic 


policy occured, the students reacted and voiced 
their objections. What was also important was 
that the administration listened when the stu- 
dents spoke up. 

Problems or disagreements are bound to hap- 
pen. It’s how we, as the students and administra- 
tors, deal with such bumps on the road that will 
determine the quality of the Hopkins commu- 
nity. Some present issues, like The Beach and the 
new academic policies affecting the incoming 
classes, can be worked through by overcoming 
the initial difficulty of communication. The 
intersession situation shows us that we can. 

You have a voice. Use it. Speak up but also 
listen. 





Double majors beware: Think 
twice before studying like mad. 


o all of you freshmen out 
there hoping to double- 
major, beware — there’s 
something out there that 
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and Engineering schools are prohibi- 
tive of leaving Hopkins with a degree 
under your belt in under four com- 
plete years, unless one goes to sum- 





may upset your plans. 
Here at Hopkins, the policy is this: 
Only one of your majors is really go- 
ing to count. 
But wait — is this really the truth? 
Is the Hopkins administration really 
saying that it doesn’t matter whether 
their students work very, very hard 
over their four years to complete two 
_ majors, focusing their attentions on 
two, rather than the traditional one, 
subject areas? Well, not exactly. With 
your diploma, and on released tran- 
scripts, there is a small notation that 
indicates that the student did, in fact, 
complete the work of two majors. 
This small acknowledgment, how- 
ever, is not nearly equal to the recog- 
nition that it deserves. If you work for 
something — and double-majoring 
isn’t just a walk in the park — you 
should be recognized for it, at least 
until we enter the bureaucratic busi- 
ness world. If you do the work for two 
degrees, you should receive two de- 


grees; That would be the logical out- 


~ come of four years of concentrated 


study. ¥ ; 
When asked at Academic Advis- 


ing why this is, the reply was essen-_ 
tially this: “How many degrees can — 


you hang on a wall?” To a college 
graduate, however, the most impor- 





_ seem to be truly designed to pr 
_ students from ayn early. The 
credit-per-semester restrictions, as _ 
~ well as Intersession policies (which, © 


ANOTHER LOOK 


can make the difference between be- 
ing hired and being told “maybe next 
time.” A senior said that “at work 
they thought I was lying because it 
wasn’t clear on my transcript that I 
was a double major. Luckily, I had 
PELL LEE IELEE LELEEESEDLELEEILELIELIEE, 


Here at Hopkins, the 
policy is this: Only 
one of your majors 
is really going to 
count. 


obtained a letter from Academic Ad- 


vising stating the University policy 


on double majors. I still looked fool- 
ish, though.” So although the job 
market is rosy now, in a few years, 
when lower classmen are graduating 
and beginning to hunt for a job, their 
double majors — with or without 
their “note from mommy” — can 
mean being unemployed. _ 
This inconvenience, which is an 


understatement to all those who are — 
double majoring, is somewhat akin 


to the administration policies that 
to prevent 


among students, are not completely 


lear) for both the Arts & Sciences 


aw 


mer classes. 

Beyond the economicaspect of fin- 
ishing school in under four years for 
a student here at Hopkins, the two 
examples are alike in an important 
way. Both, in one way or another, 
inhibit complete appreciation ofone’s 
education. Restricting credits that can 
betaken each semester keeps students 
from taking classes that interest them, 
even if they don’t have the intention 
of graduating early. And by giving 
potential double majors no reason 
other than personal satisfaction to 
continue with their concentration on 
two subjects can leave students witha 
bad taste in their proverbial mouths 
when considering the hard work 
they re dedicating to their studies and 
the actual rewards that they reap. 

To add insult to injury, though, the 
University policy concerning double 
majors is very vague; other than the 
aforementioned statement from Aca- 
demic Advising. In the handbook 
given to students with University 
regulations and guidelines, it is never 
clearly stated that double majors re- 
ally aren’t given full consideration. 
Instead, in roundabout language it’s 


hinted at with rules allowing gradua- | * 


tion and then completion of a second 
major, implying that the second major 
really doesn’tcount. Were the language 
clearer, and the University more up 
front about the policy, double majors 
might not feel so slighted when it 
comes to their senior year and find 
out the truth about the double major 
policy. ; ok Me eo al 


as A 





Political and social witch hunts 
rampant despite history 


e live in an era of 
witch hunts. 
We've heard that 
one quite a bit re- 
cently, most no- 
ticeably from President Clinton’s 
more vocal defenders, but the prob- 
lem goes deeper than that, and to say 
that witch hunters abound is more 
than an anti-Ken Starr sound byte. 
The classic (though not the first) 
twentieth century witch hunt was 
executed by Senator Joe McCarthy 
way back in the fifties. We here in 
the nineties tend to look back on 
that hysterical was on Communism 
the same way we look upon the 
Reign of Terror or the Black Death: 
An unpleasant moment in history, 
but nothing to concern us person- 
ally. 

However, a large proportion of 
the people who shape public opin- 
ion appear to have learned a differ- 
ent lesson. The lesson, exemplified 
by McCarthy, is reflected in much 
of our national discourse: in brief, 
that no political statement is as sin- 
gularly effective as “Burn the 
Witch!” The victim ofa witch hunt, 
then, only has two choices. He make 
take the high road and wait it out, 
or he can begin a witch hunt of his 
own. 

Wesee those alternatives clearly 
defined in Bill Clinton’s apologetic 
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address. The target ofa dubious and 
overreaching inquisition, the Presi- 
dent, after months of denial, faced 





The reign of the 
tolerance police 
ended,though, 
when the anti-PC 
witch hunt began, 
fueled by indignant 
Reader's Digest 
articles and 
battalions of stand- 
up comedians. 





his accusers. He took a few steps 
down the high road, astonishing a 
public who hardly expecting hon- 
esty, but no sooner had he taken 


complete responsibility for his ac- 
tions than he finished with a limp 
counterattack, which can be effec- 
tively summarized as “Ken Starr is a 
witch.” 

Ifanyonecan remember when po- 
litical incorrectness was a real issue 
instead of a comedy act, they'll re- 
member that the PC activists started 
out as full-fledged witch hunters, 
burning the careers of quite a few 
accused racists, sexists, ageists and 
speciesists at the stake. The reign of 
the tolerance police ended, though, 
when the anti-PC witch hunt be- 
gan, fueled by indignant Reader's 
Digest articles and battalions of 
stand-up comedians. Dont be sur- 
prised if this one swings around a 
few more times with witches and 
hunters switching places once again. 

The witch hunt/pie fight atmo- 
sphere surrounds every debate tak- 
ing place in our nation today. Gun 
control, school prayer, abortion, af- 
firmative action, liberal or conser, 
vative, everyone wants to burn the 
witch and no one wants to work it 
out. Everyone who disagrees with 
you is a Nazi. Don’t expect any 
progress on the pressing issues of 
the day until everyone agrees to 
drop the invective and the bumper 
sticker slogans and take Lyndon 
Johnson’s advice: Come, let us rea- 
son together. 





Housing leaves Homewood 
residents wishing for more 


tthe end ofthis academic 

year, when a thousand 

sophomores are booted 

off-campus by the Ad- 

inistration, there will 

no doubt be the annual scramble to 

enter the University housing lottery. 

However, while the few who end up 

with choice lottery numbers may tem- 

porarily feel blessed by serendipity, 

in thelong haul they have been sucked 

into a vacuum of headaches and 
nickel-diming. 

At no point in time has the gen- 
eral incompetence of the 
University’s housing department 
been more apparent than in the 
summer lease transition in the 
Homewood. Aside from the usual 
headaches associated with the un- 
reasonable maintenance response 
time, the Housing office actually 
seemed to go out of its way to in- 
convenience many of its residents. 

One resident, a senior moving 
within the Homewood, was particu- 
larly agitated with the Housing staff. 
The student had renewed a lease in 
another Homewood apartment, and 
at the end of July was told that he 
could move anytime within the 
month of August. However, after 
the first week of August, two differ- 
ent Housing staff members harassed 
the student at his out-of-state resi- 
dence to move immediately-with 
the threat that ifhe did not comply, 
all his belongings would be thrown 
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out at his expense. The threat was 
made via a Friday afternoon voice 





At no point in time 
has the general 
incompetence of 
the University’s 
housing 
department been 
more apparent than 
in the summer lease 
transition in the 
Homewood. 


mail, with a demand to move out by 
that Saturday — without regard for 
the fact that the student was out-of- 
state. 

The student was then able to 
squeeze out a few extra days in or- 
der to schedule a special, one-day 





trip to Maryland to move his be- 
longings. However, once he had ar- 
rived back on campus, he had found 
out that Housing had neglected to 
clear his new apartment before bul- 
lying him into a move. Rather than 
waste the trip down to Baltimore, 
the student was forced to clean and 
prepare his own apartment. What 
is worse is that the Housing office, 
citing arbitrary and nebulous lease 
clauses, charged both the old and 
new tenants $420 each for the month 
of August on the same apartment! 

It is frightening that many resi- 
dents in University housing have’ 
sentiments that echo those of this. 
student. This case, while possibly 
an extreme example, is very indica- 
tive of the lack of respect that the 
Housing office has for students. 
Smug in its self-perception as a ‘mo- 
nopoly,’ the Office behaves neither 
like a business aiming to please its 
customers nor as a university ser- 
vice to convenience its students. 

The general discontent that per- 
vades students in University-owned 
apartments will not go away until 
Housing makes a genuine, con- 
certed effort to reverse the current 
trend. University-owned apart- - 
ments do indeed have their ben- 
efits. However, ifit continues to take 
students for granted, it will find it-. 
self losing out with greater fre-. 
quency to more convenient off-. 
campus alternatives. 
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OPINIONS 


AY 
With the exception of editorials, thi 
opinions expressed here are those of th. 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





Sex, misleading and impeachment: 
The definitive response 


ever underestimate the 
power of human stu- 
pidity. It’s arguably the 
single most potent 
force in the universe. 
An example of its infernal might is 
the current scandal in the White 
House, every pundit’s favorite topic 
these days. Recently, we have heard 
calls for the President’s resignation. 
Of course, there have been some 
wackos calling for Clinton to step 
down ever since he took office, but 
today the voices are much louder 
than usual. But is this latest scandal 
any different from the ones in the 
past? Should he actually resign, or 
should he be impeached? 
'First, let’s take a long look at my 
hero, William Jefferson Clinton. 
Whom we elected. Whom we love 
with a 70 percent approval rating, 
despite the fact that the stock mar- 
Ket is plummeting. America loves 
Bill Clinton. Love, love, love. It also 
happens that Bill Clinton is com- 
plete scum. Here is a man who lies 
under oath, seduces (or allows him- 
stlfto be seduced by) a woman who 
is‘a mere two years older than his 
own teenage daughter, and then, 
instead of owning up tohis sins right 
away, drags the country through 
seven months of incredibly boring 
and pointless scandal. Yeah, Monica 
blew Bill. Yeah, helied about it. Does 
this mean we want to read ten thou- 
sand news reports about the inves- 
tigation and the rumors of it? NO! If 
Clinton had admitted that he 
screwed around with the girl, there 
would have been about two weeks 
of scandal, and then it would have 
blown over. The only excuse I can 
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think of for the past seven months 
of b.s. was if the scandal was a new 
government initiative to feed starv- 
ing journalists, which it did very 
well. 

One good thing about the scan- 
dal, at least from the perspective of 
a political science major, was the 
way it “crystallized” current Ameri- 
car politics. The public’s reaction 
was essentially “Yes, Bill lied under 
oath, or at least “misled” us. Wow. 
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Yes, Bill Clinton is 
lying scum.Had he 
been President circa 
1972,he would be 
impeached. 
However, this is the 
nineties. 





OK, so what?” The sheer lack of 
response from the voting public 
demonstrates a shift in the way this 
generation thinks about authority, 
as compared to the Nixon Era. Had 
Bill pulled this stunt (the mislead- 
ing, not the sex scandal.) in the time 
of Watergate, he would have been 


ripped into bloody shreds by a ra- 
bid group of voters. Now, we expect 
our leaders to lie to us. It annoys us, 
but since we expect it, and we don’t 
get too angry when they do it. Ad- 
mittedly, some people (mostly Re- 
publicans) are calling for Clinton to 
resign in reaction to the scandal. 
However, it seems likely that theyre 
just grandstanding. If anyone seri- 
ously thinks they can fight against a 
zeitgeist of political “live and let live” 
and get a politician axed for lying, 
he or she is either living in a Holly- 
wood movie or is totally oblivious 
to the will of the people. Either way, 
it’s not going to happen. 

The irony of this situation is that 
the reaction to dishonesty in other 
areas of society is much stricter when 
compared to the reaction it gets in 
politics. An attorney who admits to 
a judge, “Your Honor, several 
months ago I misled...” would be 
immediately disbarred and prob- 
ably held in contempt of court. And 
this happens to lawyers, considered 
by the public to be devious, lying 
bloodsuckers. It’s the same way with 
journalists and authors who lie or 
plagiarize. Our society is seemingly 
dead-set against dishonesty, but we 
do not hold our politicians to this 
same standard. 

Yes, Bill Clinton is lying scum. 
Had he been President circa 1972, 
he would be impeached. However, 
this is the nineties. Morally speak- 
ing, Clinton may be lacking, or just 
be exceptionally horny, but overall, 
he’s been a surprisingly effective 
president. Clinton has protected 
civil liberties, and hasn’t been too 
interventionist with the economy. 
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It wouldn’t be worth it from the 
perspective of either party to have 
Clinton resign. From a Republican 
viewpoint, Al Gore is besmirched 
just by his association with Clinton, 
so the 2000 race won’t be affected 
much either way. Also, should 
Clinton resign, Gore might prove 
to bea great president, which would 
give him too much of an advantage 
in the next election. To the Demo- 
crats, the only silver lining about 
the scandal is that it makes Repub- 
licans look like petty little children, 
but that in itself certainly isn’t worth 
the cost. So, politically, Clinton’s 
resignation is a bad thing. But 
should he, regardless of the politi- 
cal motives of the parties? 

As such, the public really 
shouldn’t be expected to care one 
whit about what Clinton does in his 
spare time. Ability and effective- 
ness are king these days, and the 
moral tenor of a president doesn’t 
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makea difference at all, as Bob Dole 
(shiver) found out in’96. There may 
be a dangerous moral precedent in 
there somewhere, but who cares so 
long as the country is prosperous 
and individual rights are not vio- 
lated. For an office as important as 
President, one can argue that mo- 
rality can take a backseat to prag- 
matism. 

Even so, the ongoing Clinton 
scandal continues. Just like when 
he first got elected, there have been 
calls for him to resign. And just like 
when he first began his campaign, 
his sexual history has been used 
against him. And, as before, the 
American people don’t seem to care. 
In fact, the American people genu- 
inely like Bill Clinton, or at least 
like the way he does his job. Repub- 
licans seem to think that moral tenor 
is crucial to the effectiveness of a 
leader, a concept so outmoded 
Machiavelli blew it away hundreds 
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of years ago. Democrats seem to 
think that having our leaders mis- 
lead us isn’t so bad, and we shouldn't 
care, so long as it’s a personal mat 
ter. As usual, both are partially right, 
but mostly wrong. 

We shouldn’t be concerned 
with the personal morality of our 
leaders. Immoral leaders do not 
corrupt society, as Nixon and 
Johnson have shown us. Also, 
even in personal issues, politi- 
cians should not lie to the public. 
As long as our leaders are effec 
tive at what they do and don’t 
break the law, it’s really irrelevant 
what they do in their spare time, 
even if it involves molesting cab- 
bages. I don’t like Bill Clinton. A 
lot of people really hate his guts. 
But when it comes to arguing for 
his resignation, all you hear are a 
lot ofad hominums, not any prac- 
tical reason to oust him. And 
that’s all that matters. 





Nobody cares about poor Jimmy 


elcome, class of 
2002! I hope you 
enjoy yourself, 
make lots of 
friends, and blah, 
blah, blah. I’m sorry, I just can’t dis- 
pense with the usually mindless 
_ pleasantries, because I’m so upsetjust 
thinking about it. The cruelty! The 
inhumanity! I’m almost ready to go 
to APTT. Wait a second, strike that. 
No way am I that upset. Of course, 
I'm referring to the plight of the real 
Hopkins icon, Jimmy the Bottle Man. 
Everyone knows and loves Jimmy: 
that beautiful, toothless grin; his kind, 
half-crazed disposition; that gentle 
way he’d ask — no, beg — for your 
beer or liquor bottle, so he could toss 
them into his sack and amble on to 
the next drunk crowd, to repeat the 
process again and again. 

Jimmy was a guy who used to eke 
out a living picking up glass bottles 
and aluminum cans left on the Beach 
after a heavy night of revelry. If you've 

~ been around long enough, you know 
him. Since they shut the Beach down, 
though, I’m sure Jimmy has seen some 
rough times. This prompts the ques- 
tion: Is closing the Beach the right thing 
todo, in light of the heavy personal cost 
to good citizens, patriots even? Isn’t it 
much like cutting off your nose to spite 
your face? I mean, we closed the Beach 
to prevent drunk fraternity guys from 
tearing the light poles down, but in- 
stead, we’veimpoverished poor Jimmy, 
and maybe poor Jimmy’s family that 
depends on him. 

Do we really want this responsibil- 
ity? Comeon, paying Marriottemploy- 
ees a dime an hour is one thing; That’s 
corporate America, baby! But throw- 

_ ing Jimmy into utter helplessness is too 
_ Much, This is where we should draw 
the line. 

The Adininistration shouldre-open 
the Beach, and we should party like 
crazy, consuming mass amounts of 
alcohol and leave all the bottles and 
cans on the Beach. For Jimmy. God 
help him. inall seriousness, the whole 
Beach-Jinimy episode reminds us that 
nothing is permanent, no matter how 

Sacred. Even the most cherished of 
institutions can be washed away, vir- 








tually overnight. For us, the Beach is 
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gone. Recent graduates will beshocked 
when they come back for Homecom- 
ing and realize that they haveto party at 
E-Level or, well, go back to their hotel. 
But in other parts of the country, more 
serious things have just left, like entire 
factories, taking with them thousands 
of jobs. Here today, gone tomorrow. 
I mean, some people starve because 
of stunts like this, and there is virtu- 
ally no protection available to any- 
one trying to make an honest living. 
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Even the most 
cherished of 
institutions can be 
washed away, 
virtually overnight. 
For us, the Beach is 
gone. Recent 
graduates will be 
shocked when they 
come back for 
Homecoming and 
realize that they 
have to party at E- 
Level or, well, go 
back to their hotel. 





What have we come to? 

Unfortunately, what we’ve come 
to is a real low point (in my book) in 
the American relationship between 
the need to do something and the will 


to do it. For instance, there is a real 
old formula that tells city planners 
when to put up traffic lights at, busy 
street corners (versus four-way stop 
signs). Its not economically efficient 
until there are a certain number of 
serious accidents at that corner, 
which, then, a streetlight will reduce. 
But if you are the unlucky mother of 
twowho’sinnocently driving through 
the intersection and is hit head-on by 
aMacktruck, you’re going to be pretty 
damn upset that the city didn’t put up 
that traffic light before you were 
plowed into — which is exactly my 
point. There was a great need for the 
street light and very little will to put it 
up. 
Historically, the relationship be- 
tween the two has been relatively slow 
and safe; There was much less inter- 
national trade and much more do- 
mestic political control over internal 
economics. Politicians, connected to 
labor unions, could block any im- 
pending move by Ford or Dow 
Chemical because they knew that 
there would be hell to pay in the next 
election ifthousands of jobs instantly 
vanished; It was a kind of check on 
the power ofbig business. Now, how- 
ever, that’s gone, anda wholelot more 
is suffering as the result. It seems that 
there is very little will to respond to 
the public’s desires, no matter how 
much the public clamors for change. 
Over 70 percent of the people sup- 
port increased regulation of tobacco. 
Congress has done zilch (meanwhile, 


Philip Morris has turned in record 


profits — that’s not kids they’re sell- 
ing to, is it?) Everybody and his 
brother wants campaign finance re- 
form; Trent Lott has told the Ameri- 
can people to go screw themselves. 
After all, HE is the Majority Leader! 
Why should he listen to the public? 
Why, indeed. Oh, and not to men- 
tion the impeachment of President 
Clinton over a sex scandal. Hey guys, 
wake up! 50 percent of marriages in 
the U.S. end in divorce. Do you think 
its because they just don’t get along? 
Not that it matters — why shouldn’t 
the Congress throw him out? Just be- 


cause the people don’t want them too? — 


Sorry, bub, that’s not a good enough 
reason. 

So, we come back to poor Jimmy. 
I don’t really think he knows he was 
screwed by an anti-majoritarian set 
of University officials, do you? Prob- 
ably not. But he really is the casualty 
of this type of thinking, whether we 
like it or not. Ina thousand little ways, 
the power to influence the decisions 
that affect our lives has been removed, 


] leaving us more like cogs in an indus- 


trial society than any sweatshop 
worker has ever been. Be careful 
people — like the French used to say 
(alluding to German’s presence 
across the border), tyranny is just 


around the corner, 








A newvision for Charles Village 


s a freshman, I came to 

Hopkins starry-eyed and 

excited to begin the next 

chapter of my life: col- 

ege. I had been on cam- 
pus five months before, with no in- 
tention of matriculating here, only to 
look at what I could, if I changed my 
mind, enjoy here in exciting Balti- 
more. And what I saw, I liked. It was 
raining (when isn’t it raining?), but 
the campuslookedalive with students. 
I liked it. So now, I’m here. 

A full year later, I have yet again 
stepped on campus — not so starry- 
eyed, but just as excited. Without the 
rose-colored glasses of freshman year, 
Ive been able to take a step back from 
Hopkins as an immediate entity, and 
instead see where we can perhaps step 
forward, reaching beyond that in- 
stitution of what we’ve already got. 

So seeing as we’re known as a 
“throat” school, a place where num- 
bers and rankings are the most im- 
portant thing you can get out of an 
education, I’ll put what I seeas some 
needed improvements in terms of 
college rankings. 

In US. News & World Report’s 
most recent college rankings issue, 
we were fourteenth, tied with 
Cornell, for the second year ina row. 
Now, we’ve got the academics down, 
and our research opportunities, but 
we still lack something that I believe 
would improve our rankings over 
the long run: a vibrant student life. 

Where does this line of reason- 
ing come from? Well, looking at the 
numbers, the most prestigious of 
school have all sorts of money, some- 
thing, I believe, thataschoolcan never 
have too much of. Where do they get 
this money? For some part, it comes 
from large endowments and gifts 
given to the university. And where do 
these gifts come from? Alumni! Now, 
let’s presume that more money comes 
from more satisfied alumni. It stands 
to reason that if someone enjoys an 
experience as important as their 
higher education, they'll want to give 
something back. So the happier a stu- 
dent is while attending the school, the 
better memories they'll have after they 
graduate — therefore giving more 
back to the school when they are suc- 
cessful doctors and engineers! 

Beyond the money aspect, there is 
also the matter of our selectivity. 40 
percent. Okay; not so bad, but also 
not so great. Some people claim there 
is an element of self-selectivity going 
on: Mere students are intimidated by 
the hard-core reputation that people 
here at Hopkins have. While that may 
be part of it, at least some of those 
people choosing Harvard and Yale 


and UPenn over Hopkins probably 


walked around the campus sometime 
and said: “Ick.” No genuine hustling 
and bustling student area, a kind of 


unexciting campus... most schools community around us. By investing 
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ALEXAROGGEVEEN 
OPTIMIST’s VIEW 


that rank above Hopkins have some 
semblance of a student life, if only to 
reel in prospective students. Conclu- 
sion: To improve our numbers, and 
therefore improve our rankings, we 
must improve student life. 

After this brilliant line of reason- 
ing, and establishing in simple terms 
why we care at all, the solution to 
improving our rankings is somewhat 
apparent. (Keeping in mind, though, 
that this deduction is in no way scien- 
tific.) The solution to improving 
student life, though, is a bit more 
involved. 

Taking alook at Charles Village, 
or even Baltimore, it’s easy to see 
some gaps. It is no college town. 
While Johns Hopkins may be one 
TP EL TS EEO 


By investing money 
into the 
neighboring areas 
in Charles Village, 
we can make a | 
difference in the 
surrounding 
landscape. 


of the largest employers in the city, 
the city doesn’t cater to the students 
of Johns Hopkins. Which is okay, I 
suppose. There are all sorts of tourist 
attractions that are sprouting up 
downtown, revitalizing that particu- 
lar part of the city, at least for the 
time being. Up here in Charles Vil- 
lage, however, there isn’t really too 
much: an overpriced grocery store, 
a couple of not so great eateries, a 
couple of diamonds in the rough, 
and a couple bars, but beyond that, 
the greatest entertainment oppor- 
tunities that exist for Johns Hopkins 
students are two things: the frat par- 
ties, or the ever-popular library. If 
youlook on St. Paul, however, you'll 
also see some holes in the store- 
fronts where stores and restaurants 
used to be; and traveling even fur- 
ther down the street, the holes be- 
come more prevalent than the ac- 
tual businesses. 

Now, | know that I said that we 
needed more money, We do. But to 


get money, we need to spend it, and 


my proposition is as follows. We 
should make an investment in the 





_ students a good time. Not su 





money into the neighboring areas, by 
supporting prospective business own- 
ers who need start-up capitol, or by 
purchasing real space in Charles Vil-_ 
lage to run, for examp!e, a real coffee « 
shop. (Sorry, Paper ) on and the: 
cartin thelibrary, nice as they are, just 
don’t cut it.), we can make a differ- 
ence in the surrounding landscape. ~ 
I acknowledge that we are moving | 
in this general direction with the pro- 
posed Student Arts Center that will be 
coming in 2000, and that Hopkins’ 
students have seemed apathetic about : 
events that have come to the 
Homewood campus, but giving more 
life to the residential area we call home ‘ 
could turn out to be a great boon not : 
only for our numbers, but for the , 
greater good of the University in gen- , 
eral. ; 
In addition to a greater invest- | 
ment in the direct vicinity, there’s 
something that we can do to con- 
nect with all of Baltimore — expand 
our shuttle system to include the 
Inner Harbor, Fells Point, a real 
shuttle to Towson, and other areas 
of interest. This initiative was men- 


tioned in passing last year. Sadly, it © 


hasn’t really come to pass. Were it 
to be available to students, I’m sure 
that many would take advantage of 
the opportunity. 

Onaseemingly separate note, our 
campus landscaping really leaves 
something to be desired. Although » 
the daffodils that sprout up in the 
spring are nice, they look like some- ' 
one ran around campus with bulbs’ 
in their hands, scattering they with- 
out rhyme or reason, The same goes 
for the plant life that seems grow at ° 
odd intervals. Many of the plants ' 
are overgrown, and look nice for’ 


only a very short period of time, — 


quickly detracting from the land- 
Scape as winter comes and goes, | 
Generally, we have a good looking 
campus. The brick buildings have a" 
classic feel to them, and the trees 
and expanses of grass have their ' 
charms. é 

Why does this matter at all to this ° 
article? Again, relating to the num- 
bers. People might be more inclined 
to apply (read: more people to reject) - 
if they sawa pretty campus no matter - 
what time of year they visited. In ad- : 


dition to this, randomly visiting » 
alumni, or even our Board of Trust- © 


ees, would leave campus feeling. 


good about what they’ve seen be-- 
yond our incredible library and im- ~ 
pus. : ¥ . 

__ The overall picture that I’m t 
ing to paintis this: a beautiful cam- 
pus in a city that, while continuing 3 
in its long tradition of academic 
cellence, also knows how to show 
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X-Country takes third 


SPECIAL To THE News LETTER 


On Saturday, the Men’s Cross 
Country Team traveled to Oregon 
Ridge Park to partake in the Balti- 
more Metro Championships. Despite 
a lackluster performance by the team, 
they took third, falling only to Divi- 
sion I’s Towson University and 
UMBC. This made the team the top 
D-III program that competed in the 
meet. 

Sophomore Drew Kitchen opened 
the season showing no effects of a 
“sophomore slump,” leading the Jays 
with an eighth place finish and a time 
of 27:39. Behind Kitchen was senior 
Bill Muccifori, who took 13thin 28:04. 

The duo of junior Matt Wisnioski 
and senior Jim “Grout” Lancastertook 
17th and 18th respectively, running 
side by side with times of 28:31 and 
28:32. Rounding out the scoring was 
junior Jay Barry, who took21st(29:15). 

Despite an average performance, 
the team looks very strong. Led by the 
captains, Muccifori, Barry, and 
Lancaster, the team returns all of their 
scorers and lost only three seniors to 
graduation last spring. The 1998 ver- 
sion of the team numbers close to 25, 
a dramatic turnaround of a program 
that had only 9 runners three years 
ago. 

The team returns a strong nucleus 
led by 1997 All-Region performer Matt 

Wisnioski. Complementing 
Wisnioski will be the rest oflast year’s 
top eight of: Lancaster, Muccifori, 
Kitchen, Barry, sophomore Mike 
Wortley and junior Ben Lentz. Addi- 
tionally the team will rely on seniors 
Zyg Porada, Marc Thibault and Abbas 


Farhandi as well as underclassmen 
Jeff Maters, Jeff Fagan, Tim Odil, 
Pierre Chavez and Eric Shiozaki to 
both outscore and displace the run- 
ners from other schools. 

On the women’s side, the team 
placed fourth at the Baltimore Metro 
Championships. Sonia Cohen, Katy 


Hsieh and Joyce Hairston all placed | 


in the top 20 as Hopkins knocked off 
a pair of Division I teams. 

This season’s squad is deeper than 
ever, with eight strong runners creat- 
ing the nucleus ofthe team. The team’s 
goalis to place third in the Centennial 
Conference, but Haverford, 
Swathmore, Dickinson and 
Gettsyburg are all strong this year. 

With two practices per day in the 
pre-season, the team has made vast 
improvements. The runners usually 
ran 3-4 miles in the mornings and 
worked at Oregon Ridge in the after- 
noons. The former ski slope provided 
a very steep hill for the team. 

The team continues to have “2-a- 
Days” twice a week, but will also puta 
lot of emphasis on strength training. 

“We have a physical therapist de- 
signing a weight lifting plan for us. 
We lift twice a week and this is defi- 
nitely a strength building season. 
Some of us also take an optional spin 
class in Towson, plus a few have their 
own swimming program,” said 
Hairston. 

This weekend the team will enjoy 
an off weekend, but will return to 
action on September 19 against 
Swarthmore College in one of the 
Hopkins’ longest rivalries. The meet, 
Hopkins’ only one at home, will be 
on the BIA fields. 
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Women’s volleyball regroups to prepare for their next match. 


Volleyball roundup 


SPECIAL TO THE News-LETTER 


In three matches over the week- 
end, the Blue Jays lost to Salisbury 
and Goucher, while they swept Notre 
Dame (M.D.) 

Hopkins knockedoff St. Mary’s (3- 
1/15-7, 3-15, 15-8, 15-8) as Allison 
Hamon and Chrissy Horan each reg- 


32 assists and 13 digs from Michelle 
Dumler. 


*Scores are based upon match results. 
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istered 13 kills. 





The Blue Jays then dropped a 3-2 
decision against Salisbury St. despite 
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Start your career off on the right foot by enrolling in the Air Force 
Officer Training School. There you willbecome a commissioned 
officer in just 12 weeks. From the start you'll enjoy great pay, 


complete medica! and de: 
AIM HIGH 


ntal care, 30 days of vacation each year, 


plus the opportunity to travel and 
see the world. To discover how high 
a career in the Air Force can take 
you, call 1-800-423-USAF, or visit 
our website at www.airforce.com 
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De Tommaso finished his career righ 
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t back at Homewood. 


Swan song for lax alum 


De Tommaso ends career 


BY JESSICA LIBERTINI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTER 


World Lacrosse 1998 attracted 
many of the best lacrosse players to 
play on 
Homewood 
Field. For long 





following World Games 


and broken hearts of his college ca- 
reer. In addition to his family, Smith 
became one of the most influential 
people involved in shaping De 
Tommaso. He reminded De 
Tommaso that 
while the game 
was important, it 





these 


stick defense- was more impor- 
man, John De tantto know who 
Tommaso, this four years more you areand tobe 
had special sig- f proud of that 
nificance be- than any other time: person. 

cause his fourth ; The effect of 
World Team ap- In the midst of this advice on De 
Prcedptean che ; Tommaso’s out- 
brought the 1986 being here, look on life be- 
Hopkins alum came apparent 
home. —a p p reciate ie when he recalled 


Just as they 


his greatest la- 
crosse achieve- 


had twel ; 
S atveapauhis Appreciate the ment. He recalls 
family sat in the “Ty. a story about his 
stands to watch brilliance, coaching years 
asheandhis U.S. 3 when he was able 
teammates beat appreciate the to ‘turn a team 
the Canadiansin : ; around by help- 
overtime. Va rety, app reciate ing the young- 
DeTommaso sters discover 


was first intro- 
duced to the 
sportin thetown 


all the people.” 
—JOHN DE TOMMASSO 


their talents and 
strengths. 
Although De 





of Farmingdale, 
New York, byhis 
older brother James, also a Hopkins 
alum. His skills as a lacrosse player, 
aided by good grades, earned him the 
attention of many recruiters, includ- 
ing Hopkins and Virginia. 

Because of the importance of fam- 
ily in his life, De Tommaso chose 
Hopkins whichis only fivehours away 
from his parents home. At home 
games, his parents could be found in 
the stands, cheering for their son. 
During the off-season, De Tommaso 
often went home to visit his family. 

His initial memories of his on- 
campus life at Hopkins were his 
dormmates in Jennings who also be- 
came his closest friends. He remem- 
bers a tough guy who played the vio- 
lin. He also remembers a buddy who 
owned a computer, a pretty rare sight 
in 1983. 

More vividly for De Tommaso was 
how he met and befriended Freddy 
Smith, a coach who helped through 
all of the homesickness, lost games, 





Tommaso had 
been back to 
Homewood Field for several club 
games and special appearances, he 
says that it was nice to come back for 
the final appearance in his interna- 
tional career. While he hopes to still 
play club lacrosse fora few more years, 
he also joked about picking up golf. 

Professionally, De Tommasois an 
Assistant Principal ata New Yorkhigh 
school, however he doesn’t let it in- 
terfere with his true love for his wife 
and two children. 

As De Tommaso left Hopkins 
again, this time with a World La- 
crosse plaque, he also left a few 
words for the present undergradu- 
ates. “Appreciate these four years, 
more than any other time. High 
School is enjoyable with parental 
protection, but enjoy your Hopkins 
years as a time to formulate your 
adulthood. In the midst of being 
here, appreciate it: Appreciate the 
brilliance, appreciate the variety, 
appreciate all the people.” 
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Want fries with that? 


"Big Mac” makes his mark with 62 home-runs 


BY CHRIS LANGBEIN 
THE JouNns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Everybody, bynow, certainly knows 
ofMark McGwire’srecord baseball sea- 
soninwhichhehassurpassed thesingle- 
season home run record of 61 set by 
Roger Maris in 1961 — a record once 
considered unbreakable. 

However, many may not know that 
Maris did not receive anything like the 
support, encouragement, or positive 
attention that 


most are not so sure the long-lasting 
effects of the strike can be erased so 
quickly oreasily. Whenaskedabouthis 
accomplishments, McGwire has com- 
mented, “I think since after the All-Star 
break, people have been sayingit’sbeen 
bringing the country together. If ’'m 
responsible for it, and fans are coming 
to watch it, then I’m damn proud ofit.” 
He should be happy about it, too, 
since McGwire reportedly receives $1 
for every fan above 2.8 million at Busch 
stadium in St. 


McGwire has Louis. Cur- 
seenovertheen- aE uy season 
i . ° attendanceisat 
tireseason. | think since after the 3, 07,599. 

complishment Often over- 
was at almost All-Star brea k, people ae 
as blasphemous; ; nly rarely - 
Hubriscommit. Nave been SayING ITS ten, is Sammy 


ted against the 
God of baseball 
past, Babe Ruth. 

Baseball has 
changed since 
then — changed 
a lot. Babe Ruth 
is no longer the 
revered figurehe 
once was, for ex- 
ample, which is 
a good reason 
why McGwire 


been bringing the 
country together. If 
I'm responsible for it, 
and fans are coming 
to watch it, then I'm 
damn proud of it. 


Sosa, who has 
kept pace with 
McGwire (and 
even surpassed 
him during 
August). As of 
the print time 
of this article, 
Sosa has 58, an 
accomplish- 
ment in itself. 
For a time, 
McGwire’s use 





has_ received of a perfor- 
such a positive MARK MCGWIRE mance en- 
response during hancing drug, 
his race for 61. androstenedi- 


Baseball’s series of faltering years came 
toahead in the 1994 strike, which dev- 
astated the sport, not just financially, 
but culturally, as well. Youngsters, al- 
ready looking to alternative sports, 
found themselvesabandoning baseball. 
Adults called radio talk shows, vowing 
never to return to their local team’s 
stadium in protest. 

By historical standards, baseball, 
America’s “national pastime”, is in the 
midst of a stump. McGwire, however, 
seems to be changing all that very 
quickly. 

McGwire started out his career in 
Oakland, becoming a fan-favorite real 
fast as he became the second of the so- 
called “Bash Brothers” with Jose 
Canseco. After more than nine years as 
an Athletic, he was traded mid-season 
last year to his present team, the St. 
Louis Cardinals. 

This season, he has grabbed the at- 
tention of the national media, posting 
headlines above Presidential sex scan- 
dals and a devastating airliner crash — 
two topics which the national media 
usually can’t get enough of. But how 
long will McGwire’s electricity charge 
the game? 

Some are already claiming that 
McGwire has single-handedly pulled 
baseball out of the dumps for good, but 


one, legal in baseball, but illegal in many 
other professional-level sports, sur- 
faced. It was often suggested that his 
recordhome-run pace(currentlyat70), 
might be due to that drug. 

Yet no matter how strong McGwire 
might be (and his approximately 20- 
inch biceps indicate that he’s pretty 
strong), the incredible amount of skill 
and experience it takes to hit a ball as far 
and as often as McGwire does should 
dispelany concernaboutthelegitimacy 
of his record. In addition, during his 
first full season for the A’s in 1987 when 
he did not use androstenedione and 
looked almost scrawny, he hit 49 home 
runs, something relatively few baseball 
players will ever do. 

Currently with more than 400 home 
runs, McGwire’s new goal might be the 
Hall of Fame. Numerous injuries over 
the years have held him back, limiting 
his accumulated career homerun total. 

However last season he just missed 
the mark with 58 homeruns. There is 
no question as to this single-season 
record and its importance to the game, 
but some question if he has the num- 
bers to be voted in, The bat and ball he 
used to hit home run number 62 was 
immediately flown to Cooperstown, 
NY, where they are already on display 
at the Baseball Hall of Fame. 


How quickly we forget 


ouryears ago, 
baseball fans 
prayed for 
nothing more 
than a World Series, a 
luxury they had taken for granted for 
123 years. We prayed that the evil 
owners and players would settle their 
squabble and keep playing the game 
weallloved since the first time we had 
a game of catch with our fathers when 
we were barely able to walk. We 
prayed to beable to call baseball play- 
ers heroes onceagain. We prayed that 
the owners and players could drop 
their big bucks and bigger egos and 
resume playing “America’s Pastime” 
because it was just that. 

However, our prayers were not 
granted and baseball stopped. They 
took away our game and broke our 
hearts. We reacted by threatening 
never to attend a game again even if 
they did settle; and many of us did 
not. Attendance plummeted and even 
those of us that returned had a hard 
time forgiving and forgetting. 

Two days ago, nobody talked 


NG QUESTION: 


oe 


MATTMILLS 
RuN OF THE MILL ment or strikes or 


about collective 
bargaining agree- 


crybaby players or 
tightwad owners. All everyone was 
talking about on Tuesday night was 
baseball. If you would have asked 
anyone watching the scene at Busch 
stadium on Tuesday about labor dis- 
putes they would have responded 
with “Oh, you mean the NBA.” 

All the hurt and pain has seem- 
ingly flown away with every Mark 
McGwire or Sammy Sosa homer, ev- 
ery Yankee win nearer the single sea- 
son record, every Kerry Wood strike 
out, and every step closer the ever 
futile Cubs and the Red Sox get to the 
playoffs and, dare we say the World 
Series (But that may be a little too 
much to ask). Perhaps the best part 
about it is that every time we see 
McGwire, or Sosa or Wood or Greg 
Maddux on Sports Center, we know 
that we can rest assured that there are 
nice guys in baseball again. ( As for 
the NBA, though, that’s a different 
story.) 
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CHECK OUT 
OUR WEBSITE 
FOR DIFFERENT 


SAVINGS 


EACH WEEK! 


www.caldor.com 





STORE HOURS : 
SUNDAY 8AM-8:30 PM 
MON.-SAT. 9AM-10PM 


. /oomestics 


LJ Rugs 

L_] Sheets 

L_] Pillows 

[_] Comforters 
[J] Cushions 


 ALectRonics 








Ee 


[_] Cameras 

LJ SingleUse Cameras 

LI Film 

(J Calculators 

L] CD's/Cassettes & Storage 
L_] Videos 

LITV’s 

LJ Stereos 

LJ Telephones 


Arouse wares 


LJ Dufflebags 

L_] Shower Caddys 
(J Foot Lockers 
L] Storage Boxes 
[_] Laundry Bags 
(] Hair Dryers 

C1] Drinking Cups 
(_] Clothes Hangers 
[] Sewing Kits 

(] Hair Cutting Kit 








Curling Iron 
Waste Basket 

LJ Iron & Ironing Board 
[J Space Organizers 
L] Coffee Makers 

L_] Toasters 

L_] Microwaves 

[_] Can Openers 

[_] Vacuum Cleaners 

_] Brooms 

L] Refrigerators 

C1 Mirrors 


( HARDWARE 


[_] Batteries 

LJ] Outlet Strips 
_] Extension Cords 
L] Master Locks 


(/MEALTH & BEAUTY 


[_] Toothbrushes 

L_] Toothpaste 

[-] Mouthwash 

L_] First Aid 

[-] Cotton Swabs 

L_] Pocket-Pack Tissues 
LJ Hair Accessories 
[] Body Wash . 
J Comb & Brush Sets 
[] Skin Care 

L] Shampoo 

[_] Talcum Powder 


Geortine GOODS 


[_] Rugged Backpacks 
LJ Air Beds 

LJ Sleeping Bags 

L_] Water Bottles 


¢ ATATIONERY 


[_] Computer Paper 
[J Writing Paper 
[] Notebooks 

Files 
(J Planners 
[] Pens & Pencils 
[ Highlighters 


CLOTHING 


[_] Khakis 

[_] Jeans 

LJ Sweatshirts/Sweatpants. . 
[J] Underwear 

_] Socks 

L_] Jackets 

[_] Sweaters 

[J Hats 

[_] Scarves 

[] Pls 


(Foon 


[] Multi-Pak Snacks 
_] Drinks/Bottled Water 
L] Candy 


CALDOR INSTANT COUPON REDEEMABLE THROUGH 10/5/98 


EVERYTHING IN THE STORE* 


Redeem only at our York Road store 
6401 York Rd., Baltimore, MD 


: : SHOW YOUR JOHNS HOPKINS STUDENT 1.0. AND GIVE 
THIS COUPON TO THE CASHIER BEFORE YOUR SALE IS 
RUNG UP AND GET 10% OFF YOUR ENTIRE PURCHASE. — 


*Offer excludes government excise taxes, fees and services and items regulated by law. In fairness to our customers, 
no adjustments will be made to prior purchases. Coupon may not be reproduced or combined with any other offer. 
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CALENDAR SNAPSHOT 


Friday 
Volleyball @ Gettysburg Tournament, 3 p.m. 
Saturday 
Football @ Washington & Lee, 1:30 p.m. 
Field Hockey @ Muhlenberg, 1 p.m. 
Water Polo @ Princeton Invitational 


Men’s Soccer @Home, Alumni Classic 3 p.m. 











Mens Soccer grabs weekend wins 







BY YONG KWON Teddy Zingman assisted twicetolead _ pionship game. I think we were tired 
TEH JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTer the Blue Jays into victory in the first and weren’t running as well. We 
round of the tournament. didn’t come out aggressive enough 
Defeating Denison and SUNY A 2-2tiemidway throughthesec- and ended up giving up an easy goal 
New Paltz 5-2 and 2-1 respectively, ond half was broken as junior Chris in the beginning of the game. At sec- 
the 24th-ranked Johns Hopkins Uni- Thomas and freshman Matt Doran _ ond half, we came out more aggres- 
crags men’s soccer team (3-0) not . sive and Teddy converted on a nice 
only remained undefeated for the ’ zoal past two or three defenders and 
season but also claimed the champi- HOPKINS MEN'S SOCCER the teal commented Smith. 
onship at the 1998 Nike/TSI Classic HOME r Two minutes later, freshman 
this past weekend onthe Homewood Hopkins midfielder Aerik Williams recorded 
field. VISITOR me], his second career goal breaking the 
“The tournament went well. Al- Denison tie and giving the Blue Jays the title. 
though I wasn’t entirely pleased with Williams was named the Offensive 
the way the team played, I’m glad each found net. Zingman assisted MVP of the tournament as his hero- 
that we got the wins this weekend,” both goals ina ieanincre span. ics helped Hopkins to improve to 3-0 
said Head Coach Matt Smith. Freshman Aerik Williams closed on the season and extend its 


In their first game of the season, 
the team routed York 2-0 for their 


as e | 
20th straight win athome. Junior for- HOPKINS MEN'S SOCCER 


ward Teddy Zingman lead the team ae 
by scoring both goals. Hopkins 
ss cay et a eae pe nope 
out the most important goal of the “Following Teddy’s shot, Aerik, 
game at the 37:09 mark and the sec- SUNY New Paltz ona Afeing Hee kick nailed one of 
ondat the 87:09 mark. Thefirstscore out the scoring by blasting homehis the most beautiful shots I’ve seen over 
resulted off a pass from John Del _ first career goal with only three min- _ fivedefendersandthekeeper,” added 
Monaco, and the second he scored __ utes remaining in the game. Smith. 
with an assist by Dan Blynn. In the championship game, the “When the opponent teams 
Hopkins helda15-3advantagein Blue Jays found two late goals and made changes during the games, | 
shots and an 11-3 advantage in cor- hungontotheleadedgingoutSUNY _ think our team responded well. We 
ner kicks. Goalie Keith Millman pre- New Paltz 2-1. Jason Myer of the _ still have a long season ahead of us 
served the shutout with one save in Hawks scored a goal on the fifth andsomechemistryto work on, but 


homefield-winning streak to 22 
games. 

In addition, Del Monaco, Tho- 
mas, Zingman and Williams were 
honored in the All-Tournament 
Team. 
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goal for the Jays. minute of the game assisted by I think we'll have a good season,” 
Morerecentlyatthetournament, Stephen Snieriemen. The long lead _ said Smith. 
the Blue Jaysshowcased their offense was erased at the 53rd minute when On September 12-13, Johns 
byscoringfivetimestoroutDenison Zingman shot one past the keeper, Hopkins University Alumni Classic : : 
5-2. Junior John Del Monaco scored Tom Anson. will be held against the Kings and JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER 
a goal and added an assist and junior “We started out flatonthe cham- Salve Regina. Junior Teddy Zingman prepares for a season in which he has already had two assists and a goal. 
on 4 Ws Football for titl 
MENS RESTROOM” | ~S Foot prepares run for title 
: - S} BY DAVID POLLACK Harrison Bernstien was the second _ing game. Although Margraff likes 
THE Jouns Hopkins News-LetTErR straight Hopkins player to win the _ what he sees from freshman starter 


Centennial Defensive Player-of-the- Matt Fold, he readily admits that iit 
Coming offa successful seasonin Yearawardlastseason,ashereturned __couldn’t be a bigger question mark, 
which they finished 7-3, the JHU twoofthreeinterceptionsfortouch- | Withthelossofthree-time First Team 
football team, ranked number three downs, while registering five tackles Centennial All-Star, _ Todd 
in the preseason poll forthe Centen- for losses and four pass breakups. _ Bencivenni, the coach simply cannot 
nial Conference, should once again Free safety Justin Kamm is another _ be as sure that he’ll get the three- 
compete forthe conference champi- veteran on defense who has per- _ points that seemed to come so easily 
onship this year. formed well, ashe wasselectedtothe the last few seasons. 
Asthepre-seasoncomestoaclose Second Team Centennial All Stars. “It’s so rare in Division III football 
this Saturday afternoon, when In fact, Coach Margraff considers thatyouhaveaguy who youcancount 
Hopkins will host non-conference “the entire defensive unit as our on for three points practically every 
opponent Washington & Lee, the strongest weapon this season.” time you get to the 20 yard-line,” 
Blue Jays will look to a more experi- The defense, however, is by no Margraff said. “Todd gave that to us, 
enced offense to supportthedefense means the only season-tested asset but Matt has played well so far and 
Bios i >| that has dominated opponents for of this Hopkins team, which has hopefully he can adjust to the college 
Bee PRING al © | thelastthreeseasons.Althoughthere amassed the second best record for game quickly.” 
§ 1) , ; are only 11 players returning from the last three seasons (20-9-1) of all Although it is still early, Margraff 
last year’s squad, many of the first-  collegeprogramsinthestateofMary- _is also impressed with many of his 
line positions on the team are filled land . This year”s starting tailback, freshman, especially Zach Baylin at 
by upperclassmen. Possiblythemost Adam Gentile, who rushed for 675 wide receiver and Chris Derwin at 
important ofthesereturningstarters yards last season, is nowajunioras defensive back. Both of whom could 
are the two junior quarterbacks on _wellasaco-captain. Heranformore _ make a solid impact this season and 
the team, Wayne Roccia and Jamie than 100 yardsinagamethreetimes will have to ifthe team wishes to con- 
Monica, who each saw significant last season as well as rushing for a _ tinue its winning ways even after the 


action last season. team-high seven touchdowns. Gen- immense losses of players due to 
“The last few yearswehaven’thad tile willbe complemented by speedy _ graduation. 
much experience at the quarterback back-up Donald Davis. Also a jun- Finally, after giving the usual dis- 


position,” head coach Jim Margraff ior,thespeedyDavisshouldseemore claimer that the team must stay 
said. “This year we should and that _ action this season after averaging al- _ healthy, Margraff has high hopes for 
will allow our defense to rest more.” most 10 yards per carry in limited _ this season’s outcome. “We have a 

If the defense has needed more action last year. similar team, but with more experi-. 
FILEPHOTO _ rest over the past few seasons, they One area that will be under close _ ence now,” he said. “Our goal is al- 
haven’tshownit.Juniorstrongsafety scrutiny this season will be the kick-__ ways the championship.” 





The football team will be riding on past success to push for a solid start in their season opener. 


Women’s Soccer goes Batty over goal 








BY GEORGE C. WU games, but we started to gel in the _ thefieldwithher calm, collected style. 
~THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter third. Wehavelotstoworkon,butwe At the sweeper position, she will not 
did play very difficult teams fromthe _ have the help of Becki Shapack, who : 
Every team goes through what may _ start,” said Parola. ; also earned First Team All-Centen- 
be best described as “growing pains,” Rebecca Pearson scoreda pair of _ nial honors last season as a senior. _ ( 
andthe Johns Hopkins women’s soc- goals and Brianne Vazquez added Cushman, a Conference honor- i 
certeamwasexperiencingthisbumpy one goalandoneassisttolead17th- able mention selection last season, 5 
ride only three seasons ago. ranked College of New Jerseytoa5- will again be a wall in the goal. : 
However, Head Coach Leo Weil 0 win over Johns Hopkins on the Junior Hartaj Gil will return as the 4 


has improved the program year-to- first of the month. Junior Kate playmaker for the team. The mid- 
fielder earned second-team All-Con- 


ference honors in’97 and will anchor 
the mid-field. She will find consider- 
able help from sophomore Courtney 
Walker in the middle. 

On the attack, Rachael Abelson, 
Sarah Parsons, and Parola will keep 


Carrying over some of the suc- the opposition busy. Parola set 
cess of the ’97 season, which in- Hopkins records last season with 


cluded a 15-3-1 overall record, ‘Cushman made 12 saves in goal for 20 goals and none assists, which 


year since his arrival at Homewood. 
Molding the once club sport with 
his guidance, the squad finished last 
season with their second consecu- 
tive Centennial Conference title and 
their first crack at the NCAA tour- 
nament. 





sophomore Sarah Parola’s Centen- Hopkins. placed her second her second in 

nial Conference Co-Player of the “College of New Jersey was akick Hopkins history in career goals and» 
_ Year performance duringherrookie inthe face. Wedidn’thave much time points. 

' debut, and six All-Conferenceplayer to prepare during preseason, but we It seems that. we are getting our 

_ honors, Hopkins splita pair ofgames _ have made vast improvements since feel back during practices, butit takes 
<: - over the weekend. _ then,” said sophomore Kristin a while to go from. good practices to 
Last week, the Blue Jays knocked Morphy. the games. We are playing well every 


_ off St. Mary’s (2-1), before falling to Hopkins only lost two seniors to day,” said Parola. 
Rowan (1-0) on Labor Day. Against graduation last May, thus a strong A very deep rookie group will add 
St. Mary’s, freshman Alix Batty scored team will defend the Centennial Con- depth to the team in 1998. Although a 
_ with one second remaininginregula- ference crown. Denfense is said to young team, the squad again boosts a 
tion to lift Hopkins (1-2) to its first win the game, and Hopkins will fea- small number of seniors, the players 
___win of the season. ture junior Kathleen Hanlon, a First _ have been able to make quick transi- 
of, | _ The team is currently 1-2, includ- Team All-Centennial selection last _ tions to the college level. 
* an 0-5 loss to the College of New season, astheanchor. The Blue Jays will travel to Bryn [Ny remit ien ly 
se ‘eaey on the first of the month. “We Hanlon, a captain since last sea- Mawr on the 16th for their Centen- 
didn’ t rie see. Mi in the first two son, yee Pies a sogiaths on nial Conference opener. Preparing a a season with high expec sting 5 the Blu a ays pra tice forthe ir Septem 7 
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FREE TIBET NOW 









THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY Ot 
Wuat’s Instpr Secrion B 


BY DAVE BAUER 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LettTer 


The highlight of my summer in- 
cluded lightening strikes, Tibetan 
Monks, huge bands, and one hell of a 
metroride. Thethird Tibetan Freedom 
Concert was held at RFK Stadium in 
D.C. onJunethirteenthand fourteenth. 
This two-day concert was sponsored 
by Adam Yauch of the New York based 
Beastie Boys and the Milerepa Fund, a 
newly formed agency with the purpose 
of freeing Tibet from Chinese control. 
Manybig nameartists performed atthe 


FOCUS 


Curious about the new Freshman 
class, but haven't got one of those 
coveted Face Books, yet? Then, check 
out the annual Freshman Focus and find 
out more about the new meat. » B2 















FEATURES 


Learn how Operation Smile puts 
grins on the faces of many ... literally. 
The pictures alone show the 
amazing results of the project. * B3 











The Gutt’s back, and now he’s a 
world-weary sophomore. This week, 
Tom tackles the serious issue of 
Freshmen on campus. * B4 








Just because they're Resident Advisors, 
doesn’t mean they can’t party. No, 
seriously. The RAs tell all in Features 
this week. B5 









A&E 


A Capella—is it vicious torture or 
delightful music? Kari Rosenthal 
makes the call in her review of 
the Orientation concert. * B6 










~~ ~ Asif Rolling Stone knows anything 
about the hottest music of the 
summer! Dave Bauer does, though. » B7 








CALENDAR 


The usual listings of schedules. If you 
need to find anything from theatre — 
shows to live bands to film festivals, 
this is the place to check it. 







Spotlight: Cloudwatch’98, a smashing rave at 
= Center Stage. + B8-9 





_ Step up to the plate and see if you 
~ camhack this QM’s pitch.» B12 _ 








BY GEORGE WANG 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTER 


Boom! Boom! The freshman quad 
resounded with echoes of the bass 
drum on the upper quad from the 
music band, Top Dogs. Sound spe- 
cialist and modulator Will Kirk said, 
“Top Dogsare the best band that ever 
palyed at Hopkins.” Their blues style 
musicattracted many, and those who 
were curious enough to check out the 
band would get more “Boom!” than 
they bargained for. 

Apparently, the upper quad also 
provided a series of events that out- 
boomed the band. 

Boom! The joust spun wildly and 
knocked a Dave Shwartz onto the 
cushion below. After standing with 
two thumbs up, he said, “We need 
more stuff like this. We’ve done it 
all.” His friend and winner of the joust, 
Alex Najemy, said about the joust, “I 
had a great time. This stuffis just what 
the students need to relax, especially 
right before we get all intense with our 
schoolwork.” And what could be more 
relaxing than knocking people sense- 
less in a jousting event? 

Boom! A guy in a yellow, red and 
blue striped bodysuit lept and at- 
tached himself upside down to the 
Velcro wall. A line of other guys 
waited for their turn to experience 
The Human Flytrap. This air-cush- 















| For instance, only around 60 per- 






charity event, including KRS-1, Live, 


Dave Matthews Band, Radiohead, 
R.E.M., Sonic Youth, A Tribe Called 


Quest, Blues Traveler, WyclefJean, Lus- 
cious Jackson, Pearl Jam, The Wall- 


flowers, The Red Hot Chili Peppers, 


and the Beastie Boys. Itis interesting to 


note that many of these artists are on 
Capitol Records; 
the same label as 
the Beastie Boys. 
In addition, only 
the profit from 
the concert was 
given to the 
Milerepa Fund, 
and not the total 
gross ticket sales. 
While the dona- 
tion did total $3.3 
million, itwasnot 
aslargeasitcould 
have been if the 
bands had paid 
their own ex- 
penses. 

The concept of the Tibetan Free- 
dom Concert originated with Adam 
Yauch around three years ago, when 
he was looking for a charitable orga- 
nization to which he could contrib- 
ute money. Through careful research, 
Adam found that not 100 percent of 
every dollar donated to many chari- 
ties goes directly to others’ benefit. 


cent of every dollar donated to the 
United Way goes to help people 
in need. The other 40 percent 
goes to administration costs -like 
a six-figure salary for the 
organization’s president. 
Through the urging from friends, 
Yauch decided that he could be 
more helpful to the world if he 
chose a cause in which he be- 
lieved, and then created his own 
charity for this cause. When Yauch 


ioned platform provided jumping 
ease and the padded Velcro wall gave 
all those who dared an opportunity to 
besuspended by this contraption. The 
students especially enjoyed this event 
despite its poorsticking ability. Velcro 
veteran, sophomore Jason Lagria, 
said, “this was awesome.” His friend 
Jerry Lee added, “I did 360 degree 
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“This was disgusting 
and nasty at first, 
but it was 


awesome 
-FRESHMAN ALLY DONLAN 


[a 





flips and all of that stuff and it was 
great.” 

' Boom! Two fat sumo wrestlers 
running into each other landed on 
the ground. Many people surrounded 
this simply because it was intricately 
amusing. Two students dressed them- 
selves in approximately 20-30 pounds 
worth of padding in the form ofa fat 
sumo-wrestler. A football helmet 
shaped in asumo head, with the Japa- 
nese wrestling hair andall, completed 
the outfit, providing not only protec- 
tion but many laughs as well. 

Senior Shilpa Patel, HOP 





HELLO NASTY 


found out that China had forcibly 
occupied Tibet nearly fifty years ago, 
he became in- 
terested in 
helping Tibet 
regain its free- 
dom from 
China. Thus 
the Milerepa 
Fund was 
born, and the 
following year, 
1996, Adam 
created the 
first Tibetan 
Freedom Con- 
cert, held in 
New York 
City. This con- 
cert was very 
effective in drawing national atten- 
tion to Tibet’s cause, yielding news 
coverage from every major network 
plus MTV. The 
main reason for 
the concert’s suc- 
cess stemmed 
from the smor- 
gasbord of fa- 
‘mous, talented 
musicians who 
performed at the 
concert, and not 
necessarily the 
Tibetan cause. 
The following 
year, Adam orga- 
nized an equally 
successful con- 
cert in Los Ange- 
les. Each concert 
grossed approximately $1.25 million, 
but the money had not yet helped to 
change national policy towards China 
concerning Tibet. Up to this point, 
the United States had stayed out of 
the issue entirely, not 
wanting to worsen re- 





BEASTIE Boys 
Capitel Records 


(Hopkins Organization for 
Progamming) Director, said, “The 
turnout was a little better than last 
year. Its success can be attributed to 
Party Antics who supplied the 
games, Top Dogs for the music, 
Dominoes for the pizza, and espe- 
cially the students who make it all 
worth it.” 

The biggest “Boom!” however, 
was not sponsored by the HOP but 
byBIA recreation. The event was the 
notorious Oozeball. 

Boom! A whirling mud volley- 
ball buried itself in a student’s gut, 
but excitement overshadowed the 
pain of the hurl. The numbers gath- 
ered at this event were evidence ofits 
popularity. 

Freshman Ally Donlan said, “This 
was disgusting and nasty at first, but 
it was awesome!” This “disgusting” 
modification of volleyball appeared 
to be the biggest event of the day. 
The event was designed five years 
ago. Co-coordinator Joel Lucas said, 
“This was the biggest turn-out it has 
ever been sinceit started. More teams 
signed up than there were spaces. 
We had to add more tournament 
brackets to compensate. But it was 
awesome!” 

Three tournaments were set up 
for the dorms: Wolman, McCoyand 
the AMRs. “Girls actually showed 
up,” exclaimed the other Co-coor- 


1? 





OK COMPUTER 
RADIOHEAD 
EMI Records 


lations with China. 

This year’s concert, though, was 
timed to coincide 
with President 
Clinton’s trip to 
China. After the 
two-day concert, a 
rally was held on 
the Capitol steps 
on June fifteenth to 
send a message to 
Clinton to urge 
Chinese President 
Jiang Zemin to en- 
ter into peaceful 
negotiations with 
Tibet, and Clinton 
talked with Presi- 
dent Zemin nearly 
two weeks after the 
rally about this very issue. 

Despite the charitable nature of 
the even, most 
concert attend- 
ees only cared 
about the bands 
performing and 
not that their 
money was go- 
ing to help free 





into the heart of D.C. to RFK Sta- 
dium. The stadium, which holds 
around 55,000 
people, was 
nearly filled at 
around one P.M. 
After arriving, I 
found that my 
ticket didn’t al- 
low floor access, 
and that my seat 
was in one of the 
upper decks. 
Feeling dejected, 
I talked with my 
friends to see 
what we would 
do next, when all 
of a sudden hun- 
dreds of fans 
started to jump over the guardrails past 
security officers into the large mass of 
fans already on the 
floor of the sta- 
dium. My friends 
and | joined the 
mad rush, and 
quickly found our- 
selves near the 
front of one of the 


Tibet from Chi- two stages set up 

nese control. side by side in the 
The first day of stadium. 

the concert To make the 

started with a concert move 

jam-packed smoothly, one 

subway ride DAYDREAM NATION _ band would per- 

Sonic YoutH formitssetonone 

Geffen Records stage, while an- 

other band’s 






























dinator David Mao. “It’s best when 
these guys just come out here and just 
do it. You know they’re all into it 
when they dive and stuff.” . 
That’s exactly what happened. Stu- 
‘dents from campus joined together 
in the mud and had a blast. Despite 


equipment was 
being set up on the other stage. This 
technique helped to keep music con- 
stantly playing at the concert, and I 


2iooenkemember.no.dead air except for the 


period after Hearbie Hancock and 
the Headhunters quit 
playing because 


occasional mud-dunkings ofrandom 
strangers or a passerby dressed in 
mud-free clothing, the fun was dirty 
innocence. 

The participants dove, laughed 
and played volleyball when they 
weren’t shaking their heads about 
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THROWING COPPER 
LIVE 
Radioactive Records 
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The basic topic of this 
course is large-scale 
violence. 








~ Professor Deudney, IR Theory 






fans were struck by lightening in Sec- 
tion III of the stadium. At around 
3pm Saturday, 
the sky began to 
cloud over, and 
it feltlikea storm 
was. brewing. 
Soonafterwards, 
a Georgetown 
Law School stu- 
dent, Lysa 
Selfon, was 
struck by light- 
ening on her cell 
phone while she 
was making a 
call. A few oth- 
ers nearby also 
were slightly 
burned by the 
lightening. Selfon’s heart immedi- 
ately stopped because of the lighten- 
ing shock, and she was lucky that an 
on-site paramedic team was able to 
resuscitate her soon afterwards. 

Because of the lightening incident, 
the concert was called off for the day. 
Many fans, myself included, had no 
idea that someone had been struck by 
lightening until that evening when I 
heard the news while watching televi- 
sion. Fortunately, many of the bands 
that couldn’t play on Saturday were 
rescheduled for Sunday, including 
R.E.M. and Radiohead. I would say 
that Radiohead received the most 
energy from the crowd during its set, 
which included only songs from O.K. 
Computer except for “Creep,” which 
was the single that first brought the 
world’s attention to this great band. 
The Beastie Boys also put on a great 
show, playing songs from II Commu- 
nication and the then soon to be re- 
leased Hello Nasty. Fansthought Pearl 
Jam was going to be the finale for the 
concert’s second day, but the Red Hot 
Chili Peppers jumped on stage after 
Pearljamhad played five or sixsongs! 
Anthony Kiedis and the band then 
jammed to such favorites as 
“Give It Away” and “Under the 

Bridge.” 

Overall, my concert expe- 
rience was amazing. Never be- 
fore had I been witness to so 

many famous people in such a 
short period of time. It was truly 
the preeminent concert expe- 
rience of the summer. Lets all 
hope that there will be a part 
four to look forward to for next 
summer! 


Jousting, wrestling and Velcro: Orientation ‘98 oozed with fun 


DOUG HOUSMAN /NEWS-LETTER 
Excited students take a breather from Oozeball to pose for a picture. Right after this they went homeand took 
two-hour showers. Their roommates weren’t too thrilled when they discovered the mud in the bathtub. 


how disgusting the whole thing was. 
But because the HOP and BIA Recre- 
ation joined forces in closing the ex- 
citement of Orientation 98, all things 
that were disgusting rang a loud 
“Boom!” for the start of a new school 
year. 
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Wake‘em up and wear‘em down 
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A freshman perspective of orientation, week 1 at Hopkins | What is your first impression of Hopkins? 


thought Orientation ’98 
(meaning 98 percent of our 
time was gobbled up by ac- 
tivities, leaving a gaping two 
percent for some rest and re- 
covery) was as successful as it could 
be. By this I mean it kept us busy, 
kept our minds off our parents and 
home, and familiarized us with the 
school. 
However, in terms of actually 
getting to meet people whose names 
I still remember and still hang out 


Mind you, I’m a freshman in 
Wolman living with only six other 
freshmen, all of them boys, ahem, 
men, so socializing was at times lim- 
ited. 

If you are like me and all you can 
recall from the last week is a blur of 
names , faces and events, let me try to 
refresh your memory. They lured us 
freshmen out of our rooms by offer- 
ing free food in the form of tons of 
pizzaand ice-cream (Warning: Fresh- 
man fifteen in three... two... one...) 
and dragged us to The Color of Fear 
where our few remaining brain cells 
that survived three months of sum- 
mer stupor camealive. They even gave 
us the chance to act like morons while 
rubbing bodies with complete strang- 
ers at Playfair. 

We attended the first off-campus 
event at The Globe, many of us expe- 
riencing for the first time WWFE-style 
wrestling as we tried to get on those 
buses. We watched the Hopkins Head 
Honchos don their, um, “garments” 
to officially “welcome” us and instill 
us with awe, but leaving us to ponder 
the disturbing question: Is President 
Brody actually Elmer Fudd? 

But of course, all this was over- 
shadowed by the captivating Alcohol 
101 interactive party on CD-ROM 
where we could “slam” virtual drinks, 


virtual fun. Yeehaw. 

Mind you, it wasn’t all fun and 
games though, as we finally met our 
Student Advisors, who had written 
letters to us sounding as if they were 
willing to do anything for us, includ- 
ing seeing us every day to talk about 
absolutely nothing because they loved 
us so much, 

Our question and answer sessions 
got rather bland after a while, and we 


MARCUSLEUNG- 
FRESH PERSPECTIVE 


soon found ourselves asking things 
like, “Where’s the nearest drinking 
fountain?” 

The other serious activity was the 
volunteer work, the “Johns Hopkins 
Day of Caring,” in which we spread 
out over the city doing various good 
deeds, such as picking up garbage 
and dead rats, or painting houses 
using interior paint for the porch, 
and exterior latex paint for the 
kitchen. Oops. Are we from Hopkins 
or what? 

Here at Hopkins, I think “orien- 
tation” means becoming accus- 
tomed to a new situation or environ- 
ment by being herded to meetings, 
activities, speeches, and then at- 
tempting to find out who is not from 
Jersey while trying desperately not 
to look too much like freshmen. 

Of course, we are all freshmen no 
matter how we try to hide it, and of 
course “orientation” means different 
things to each one ofus. It could mean 
going to frat parties until every pair of 
shoesyou own hasbeen saturated with 
beer, or sitting in your room planning 
your work schedule, or traveling in 
huge groups to every activity planned 
for us, or using the standing ovation as 
a method of getting to meet people 





(good luck with that). 


As the summer camp atmosphere | 


around campus settles, and the late 


nights and caffeine rituals begin, I 
can look back and say orientation | 
was a fun time and I’ve enjoyed a | 


positive experience here at Hopkins 
so far. Wolman turned out to be a 
really great place to meet new people 
once my roommate and | mastered 


the art of following people through | 


doors onto other floors and wings, and 
even making our way over to the AMRs 
and Buildings A and B, where socializ- 
ing and fun really happens. People had 
said that the sophomores in the 
Wolman and McCoy dorms are very 
welcoming to the freshmen and actu- 
ally take care ofus. Itis true, believe it or 
not, and it’s almost like having a whole 
floor of older brothers and sisters, even 


though you don’t even know their | 


names. Yes, Wolman Three-West (you 
can do a really cool “3-W” with your 
fingers) is now home. 

Soon the memories of orientation 
will be buried under the onslaught of 
new knowledge, new people and new 
experiences as we push our way 
through our first semester. I am try- 
ing hard not to forget any of it, from 
the first frat party to the first raid on 
Blockbuster, because in the future 
when I make use of that 2 percent rest 
and recovery time, I'll probably think 


about it and have a smile on my face. 

STATS & FACTS § 
| said sophomore Toby Stern. 
| “They’ve just let in people who were 


The Fresmen Class 
Total Freshmen: 994 
Male: 57.6 percent 
Female: 42.4 percent 
Minority Students: 38 percent 
International Students: 9 percent 
School of Arts and Sciences: 67 percent 
School of Engineering: 32 percent 


and meet virtual party-goers, and have 


Standing out in the freshman class 


BY KT MAGNUM 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


It’sanewschool year, and with the 
new Taco Bell and the new Beach 
policy come the new faces of the fresh- 
men. At the freshman convocation 
speech last week, President Brody 
challenged the freshmen tolearn more 
about their classmates. 

He mentioned an Olympic hope- 
ful in horse jumping, a micro-sprint 
racecar driver and a student who was 
home-schooled her whole life, in ad- 

_ dition to being an accomplished vio- 
linist. Unfortunately, the home- 
schooled student was unable to be 
contacted, but the other two students 
proved interesting enough to com- 
pensate for her absence. 

Chanda Boylen has been riding 
horses since before she could walk, 
and has made it to a level where she 
can realistically hope to compete in 
the Olympics. 

“T’m not saying that I’m going to 
the Olympics in 2000, but that’s the 
ultimate goal,” she says: 

There are two main types of show 
horses - hunters and jumpers. Hunt- 
ers are judged on the style of jump- 


ing, the neatness of rounds, and how 
the horse looks. Jumpers, on the 
other hand, are judged by how many 
faults the horse has. There are two 
rounds. If the horse has no faults in 
Baie cai uae ee aca sk acca, ae Ed 
President Brody 
challenged the 
freshmen to learn 
more about their 


classmates. 








the first round, the competitor goes 
to the jump-off round, where he or 
she tries to clear as many obstacles as 
possible without time faults. The 
point, according to Chanda, is to “go 
as fast as possible without being reck- 
less.” She has done both hunting and 
jumping but now concentrates on 
jumping. 

As for training, Chanda believes 
that there area fewimportant parts to 
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mps an obstacle in a horseback- 










competition. She was one of three outstanding freshmen 
d in President Brody’s freshman convocation speech. 


ta 


competing. Before each competition 
the riders are allowed to walk the 
course at which point they must fig- 
ure out how many strides they would 


like between each jump. Once they | 


are on the horse, they have to be pre- 
pared for random things (you never 
know how the horse will act), and 
have to collect themselves after a bad 
jump so that they can do their best at 
the next place. In the end, she says 
that concentration is the most im- 
portant element. 

Chanda did not compete in the 
last Olympic trials, but she hopes to 
soon. She is majoring in English at 
Hopkins, but is going to continue to 
compete while at school. She hopes to 
make showjumpinga career and says 
that the next step will be to take her 
new horse, Elcana, abroad to com- 
pete in Europe. 

Another Hopkins freshmanisalso 
making noise, but in a different type 
of dirt arena. Mike Rutherford races 
micro-sprint cars in Pennsylvania in 
his free time. He and his family went 
to watch the races when he was little, 
and he decided to start competing. 
He started out in quarter midgets 
(smaller cars), and raced those for ten 
years. He then moved up to go-carts 
for two years and started racing mi- 
cro-sprints in the middle of 1996. He 
races every Saturday night from 
March to October. 

Drivers are placed in different 
classes according to the type of en- 
gine in their car. Within each division 
there are heat races — each with eight 
to twelve cars racing — comprised of 
ten laps. The top four or six qualify, 
‘depending on the number of heats, 
for the feature, which is a twenty- 
five-lap race for the best twenty-four 


- cars. The winner of the feature gets a 


certain amount of points, plus a small 
sum of money (usually $200 - $300). 
Atthe end oflast season Mike had the 
most points of any of the competi- 
tors, entitling him to a five-foot high 
trophy and money. 

“The biggest aspect of doing 
well is having enough money to 
put together a good car and hav- 
ing the skill to use it,” says Mike. 
He says that having a fast engine 
is definitely a plus, but that hand- 
ing is also very important and 


some drivers are naturally better 


at it than others. 

Mike doesn’t expect to be rac- 
ing as a career, although he says that 
he wouldn’t mind racing in NASCAR 
some day. Heis majoring in mechani- 
cal engineering so that he will have 
the opportunity to design parts for 
cars. “I’m more interested in making 
money to further my hobbies,” he 
says of his major. 


Upperclassmen bite 





“It’s friendly” 
——David Macleod 


“It’s a very eclectic mix of intellectuals.” 
—Laura Gibbons 


“Intriguing” 
—Edmund Wong 


“Very friendly.” 
—Johanna Ferraro 


BY DANIEL WANG 
THE JoHNS HopkinsNews-LETTER 


Every fall about 900 freshmen de- 
scend onto the Hopkins campus for 
their first taste of college life. Some 
have dreams of academic glory, oth- 
ers have visions of athletic great- 
ness, but mostly, freshmen are here 
to take advantage of their newfound 
freedom, and to discover for them- 
selves who they really are. 

While this is true of any fresh- 
man class to ever set foot onto a 
college campus, the class of 2002 
truly is distinguishing itself from 
the stereotypical Hopkins class. 

“T think that the administration 
has done a wonderful job of not 
trying to create a class anymore,” 


qualified, instead of trying to let in 
a certain number of pre-meds, en- 
gineers, etc.” 

The feeling among many stu- 
dents is that for the last couple of 
years, the classes have become more 
representative of the diversity in the 
world outside of Hopkins. 

Freshman Sarah Davies was im- 
pressed by the student diversity on 
campus. “There are a lot of differ- 
ent kinds of people here. The per- 
sonalities are not something I would 
come across at home; that’s why I 
think it’s so cool here. I’ve defi- 
nitely learned a lot from just meet- 
ing everyone.” 

Lindsey Shewmaker, also a fresh- 


| man, was worried when she first got 








here. “Id heard a lot of horror sto- 
ries about how it was just a bunch of 
insanely competitive people who 





Flashing back to freshman year. 


A sophomore returns to the freshman dorms and finds a new breed of frosh 


CHRISTINAMORENO 
DIGGING UP DIRT 


o compare the incom- 

ing freshman to our 

current sophomore 

class is to contrast na- 

ked poster girls to Na- 
ked Lunch. The former, while notalto- 
gether unimpressive, fails to create 
as ridiculous and disturbing a real- 
ity as the latter. Neither lacks cre- 
ativity, yet one seems to lack medi- 
cation. 

I chose a day when the rather ob- 
trusive weather would incur a mal- 
aise among our new freshmen, 
thereby making them indolent and 
willing to allow me into their dorms 
without protest. I proceeded to visit 
some of last year’s most notorious 
haunts. What I found was disquiet- 
ing. / 

The freshmen’s general normal- 
ity, as insinuated by the four rooms 
that I studied, makes the sophomores 
look like the stuff of Vonnegut, only 
without the monkeys. 

The first room I invaded — an old 
hive of debauchery, black lights and 
the Spice Girls in Building A — had 
since been transformed into MTV 
Jams. Where Dee-Lite and Dali used 
to be, K-Ci and JoJo now hang. The 
current artwork in the room is taste- 
ful: personal craft items witha slight 
tribal flavor, colorful rugs and bed- 
spreads, and a master stereo. You 


call the Gatehouse at x6000 and ask for Liisa or Barbar cai ; 4 ah 


“A place where people work hard, but know 
how to have fun.” 
—Prema Ganesan 


“Its alot more fun than | thought it would be.” 
—Carrie Berman 


“| have had one upperclassman yell at me, 

which | didn’t think was very nice, but other 

than that, everyone is really friendly.” 
—Katie Royal 


would do anything to get the high- 
est grades. But from what I’ve seen 
of my class so far, it isn’t that at all 
— everyone’s been really nice.” 

That is not to say that the stereo- 
typed Hopkins cutthroat culture 
doesn’t exist in this class — there 
are just a lot more well-rounded 
people. Senior RA Naureen Mirza 
noticed the independence of the 
class. “The freshmen seem to really 
know what they want, and are do- 
ing what they want to.” 

Sophomore David Fitter agreed. 
“I remember a lot more people at- 
tending all the orientation stuff last 
year. It seems that the freshmen 
aren’t as awed by the whole college 
thing, and fewer of them went this 
year.” Another student found the 
freshmen too uptight. “They need 
to loosen up and throw back a few 
more cold ones!” 

Another aspect that has distin- 
guished the class of 2002 in some 
peoples’ minds is the aesthetics of 
the class. A junior, who chose to 
remain anonymous, claimed “hav- 
ing worked with orientation, I think 
I saw most of the freshman class 
come through to get their J-cards. 
Let’s be honest — the selection at 
Hopkins isn’t that great. This class 
is definitely one of the better-look- 
ing one to have come through. Now 
if only they were of age.” 

While some feel the looks of the 
freshman class are well above the 
Hopkins average, some stay skepti- 
cal, One male student claimed that 
“the freshmen aren’t as hot as the 
sophomores.” A senior lamented, "It’s 
the same thing every year. During 
orientation, everyone talks abouthow 


can walk on the floor wearing no 
shoes. Utterly amazed, I asked the 
girls ifthey remembered any strange 
smells on the day that they first 
moved in. 

The inhabitants of my second hit 
tried hard to make me happy. They 
pretended to have salacious mate- 
rial in their abode, a Building B suite 
that once housed six very happy 
young women. “Put away the 
STRELA LA TAD carr 


The freshmen general 
normality, as insinuated 
by the four rooms that | 
Studied, makes the 
sophomores look like 
the stuffof Vonnegut, 
only without the 


monkeys. 





heroin!” rang against the walls that 
were formerly encrusted with many 
reproductions of classical artwork 
sp classically beautiful male mod- 
els. 

The suite that, last year, won the 
dorm’s Halloween door-decorating 
contest was transformed into a pad 
of generic messiness. Nevertheless, 
the current inhabitants and | 


Get Focused. 
Come write for the Focus Page — the ference 
section withatwist, 


NING QUESTION 


F 


“t's small.” ' 
—Susumu Miura : 

3 

“Better than | expected. I’m happy, despite t 
being ina triple.” : 
—Fric Lebovich 4 

a 

“Good. Cool.” 
—Joel Aure 
—lJesica Myers i 


fresh meat 


hot the incoming freshmen are, bit 
as soon as the school year starts, the 
good looking guys all disappear, It's 
Hopkins — that’s just how itis.” 
While that argument rages, the 
one thing that everyone seems fo 
agree upon is the fact that the fresh- 


man don’t seem as naive as fresh- 
STELLA LLDPE DOLE NE IO aa 


| 
“It's the same thing » 
every year...Everyone 
talks about how hot | 
the incoming | 
freshmen are, but as | 
soon as the school » 
year starts, the good 
looking guys all 
disappear.” 


—ANONYMOUS 





men in past years. A favorite money 
making scheme of some upper 
classmen was not profitable this year 
because no freshmen bought passes 
to the pool in the basement of Gilman. 
While the few people who did 
not make money are disappointed — 
with the class, everyone in general 
seems happy with the freshman, 
Sophomore Saketh Rahm summed 
it up, saying, “They all seem really 
enthusiastic about Hopkins, and! 
think that this class will bring a lot 
to the campus.” 1 | 


laughed about the life-sized Sailor 
Moon poster and, trust established, 
they allowed me to take a closer 
look. Their claims of wantonness — 
were false and, disappointed, I was _ 
on my way. ‘ 

The Alumni Memorial Residence — 
were next on my list. Usually promi- 
nent on the freak-o-meter, they had — 
my hopes quite high. However, my 
findings pointed towards a different 
conclusion. 

Ilocated an old headquarters for 
communist propaganda — a stark 
place where Nena once ruled and 
hacking took precedence. This 
decorating scheme has given wayt0 
a very revealing form of wallpapers 
I didn’t realize that Claudia Schiffer 








lotta black leather, a punk, and # 
perpetually naked woman (Lilith , 
gone the way 
Manhattan’s 42nd Street: Both a 
owned by Disney. There was a met; _ 
ciless sense of school spirit pet: / 
vading the walls. Advertisements — 
for campus magicians and clubs” 
were everywhere. Sy 

The dalmations were making ™¢ 
sneeze, so I ran back to the coi 
and insanity of Wolman an 
McCoy. oe 
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Making faces and futures brighter: Operation Smile 








PHOTOS COURTESY OF OPERATION SMILE 








Operation Smile removed an encephalocele from the face of baby John 
Paul Ayap, whois pictured above. Pictured at right is Jose Villegas, who 
had a two-pound tumor removed from his chin. At far right, one of the 
children who has been helped by Operation Smile grins for the camera. 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


Some children won’t smile. Some 
children can’t smile. Some children, 
with facial tumors five times the size 
of their nose or burn marks covering 
half their face, abhor pictures and 
refuse to smile. But these children, 
whether in China or the Honduras, 
have hope because Operation Smile 
comes to them with smiles. 

A private, non-profit interna- 
tional organization, Operation Smile 
provides reconstructive surgery and 
other related health-care to children 
and young adults all over the world. 
With the medical mission of treating 
children with facial deformities, 
teams of doctors, surgeons, anesthe- 
siologists, dentists, nurses, college 
and high school students travel any- 


where and everywhere to, literally, 
bring smiles to downcast faces. 

The organization has treated 
21,000 children in the United States 
alone, performed 20,000 surgeries 
overseas, incorporates more than 


“One lady had a 35- 
pound tumor on 


her face.” 


—AMANDA DAVIS, SECRETARY 
OF OPERATION SMILE AT 
HOPKINS 





10,000 physicians, whether trained at 
home or abroad, and has raised ap- 
proximately $28 million in medical 
services annually. 


Founded in 1982 bya Dr. and Mrs. 
McGee, Operation Smile, was, in fact, 
the result of the couple’s trip to the 
Philippines. While there on an unre- 
lated mission, they met countless chil- 
dren with facial deformities but with- 
outthe hope of treatment. The couple 
realized that surgery would take “only 
45 minutes... to completely change 
the child’s face,” according to senior 
Cara Grimes, president of the 
Hopkins chapter of Operation Smile, 
and actually began performing sur- 
gery. Of course they couldn’t treat 
everyone that year, so they returned 
the next, and thus began a now 16- 
year-long mission. 

It’s not plastic surgery for merely 
cosmetic purposes, but more impor- 
tantly, as a health measure. Accord- 
ing to Grimes, a 


The organization, with one col- 
lege student and two high school stu- 
dents on each team, also promotes 
health education and physician train- 
ing at each mission site. The task of 
the high schoolers is to raise health 
awareness and help improve health 
practices in the area. 

“They teach them how to brush 
their teeth, eat a balanced diet, things 
like that,” says Grimes. Student vol- 
unteers come from over 80 youth 
groups, 23 colleges, and 17 medical 
institutions. 

Some of the visited sites include 
the Philippines, Vietnam, Nicaragua, 
China, Russia, Morocco, Thailand, 
Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Liberia, Honduras and the Middle 
East. 

The financial 





deformity such as 
the cleft lip and 
palette can cause 
difficulty eating, 
which could con- 
sequently lead to 
malnutrition. 
With very large 
facial tumors, says 
secretary Amanda 
Davis, “especially 
the ones over your 
eyes... they can 
eventually lead to 
blindness. One 
lady had a 35- 
pound tumor on 
her face.” 
Some children, . 
she says, are born without noses. “It’s 
essentially like 2 holes on their faces,” 
and Operation Smile deals with life- 
threatening deformities like these as 
opposed to minor cosmetic cases. 








cost for one of these 
missions is steep. 
Theestimated figure 
for one cleft lip and 
palette surgery is 
$750, according to 
Davis, but with an 
abundant source of 
big-name sponsors 
and fund-raising 
activities, the sur- 
geries are made 
possible every year. 

Some of these 
sponsors include 
Johnson and 
Johnson, Procter 
and Gamble, Texaco 
and Warner Lam- 
bert, a New-Jersey based pharma- 
ceutical company that is one of Op- 
eration Smile’s major corporate 
players. 

As for fund-raising efforts closer 





Exploring your options at the SAC Fair 


BY KATE LEARY 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


“The SAC Fair is all things to all 
people,” observed Joe, a sophomore, 
as he gazed across the melting pot 
that the Gilman Quad became last 
Friday afternoon. Hindus and Chris- 
tians, Octopodes and Allnighters, 
bikers and hikers, DJs and chess 
players set aside their differences 
for acommon goal — to sign up the 
freshmen. 

It was a productive afternoon. In- 
terest lists were generated, e-mail ad- 
dresses were extracted, and freshmen 
left feeling wanted. The eleven-per- 
son Student Activities Commission 
spent two weeks planning the event, 
which fell on a beautiful sunny day. 

Will Kirk, the board’s Secretary 
and Publications liaison, was happy 
with the way things went. Over one 
hundred and fifty groups partici- 
pated, and, he reports that “every- 
ES IEE EEE 


It’s like one hundred 
and fifty Uncle Sams 
standing up and 
crying in unison, 
“We want YOU!” 





body got lots of sign ups.” He wasn’t 
sure about what the freshmen 
thought. “It’s not the sort of thing 
where everyone’s jumping around 
saying, ‘Yippee! Yippee!” he said. 
“But people seemed pleased.” 

_ Indeed, several freshmen were 
puzzled when asked what they 
thought of the SAC Fair. "It’s here,” 
one shrugged. “It’s very convenient,” 
said another half-heartedly. 

_ Perhapsthe SACboard wouldhave 
been most pleased with a freshman 
named Michael’s _ reaction. 
“Everybody’s out here,” he said. “We 
can see what Hopkins has to offer.” 


And offer they did. The Chinese — 


Students Association gave out snow- 
balls. A Place To Talk distributed 
calming magnets, and Adoremus 
handed out Skittles. Other groups 
were publicity hounds. The Cycling 


Club had members constantly riding — 


onatreadmill, and the Outdoors Club 

rappelled from the Gilman clock 

tower. Meanwhile, the JHU cheer- 

leaders practiced basket tosses. The 
Hopkins Organization for Program- 
ming sponsored a DJ, which did not 
the a capella groups from play- 

ing their CDs even louder. And Rec- 


reational Sports sponsored thealways — 


delightful Ooze Bal 

_ Some freshmen regarded the maze 
of tables as an all-you-can-eat buffet, 
- signing their names on any piece of 


paper thrust in front of them. Eric, a 
freshman, was excited that he had 
signed up for “men’s rugby, Buttered 
Niblets, and I got invited to make 
Israel out of ice cream.” 

Others saw it as a menacing 
gamut peopled by upperclassmen 
just waiting to sink their claws into 
them. One irate girl strode through 





peer organizations used the SAC Fair as an opportunity to show off their uniqueness. Here, members of the 


the crowds, muttering to her friend, 
“[m done here. I can’t deal with 
this.” 

It could be overwhelming, but in 
the end the SAC Fair is about feeling 
wanted. It’s about validation. It’s 
about you choosing which cultural 
club, sport, or performing arts group 
is lucky enough to have you as their 





newest member. It’s like onehundred 
and fifty Uncle Sams, standing up and 
crying in unison, “We want YOU!” 
It’s nice while it lasts. 

If you have any questions, com- 
ments, or suggestions for the SAC 
board about the fair or anything else, 
email them at 
sacexec.jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 








DOUG HOUSMAN /NEWS-LETTER 


Outdoors Club rappel off the Gilman clock tower, causing hordes of daredevils to descend on their booth. 


) 








to home, the newly-organized 
Hopkins chapter has held a raffle, T- 
shirt sales and a coin drive. With ap- 
proximately 60 members, the orga- 
nization’s two goals, according to 
Grimes, are to raise awareness for 
the national chapter and to raise 
money. 

Last month the group sent five of 
its members to the 1998 Operation 
Smile Youth Leadership Conference 
at the University of Utah, says 


Grimes, through which they were 
able to “kind of touch bases with 
other college groups... and come 
away with a lot of ideas to try this 
semester.” 

What appeals to Grimes, though, 
inaddition to the organization’s pur- 
pose, is its longevity. With volun- 
teers ranging from the high-school 
level to professional doctors, “it’s 
something you can do for the rest of 
your life,” she says. 





Frosh: Ya gotta love em 


It's the Gutt,a sophomore perspective 


t’s that time of year again. Back 

to school. Getting adjusted to 

classes oncemore. Making sure 

your stomach can handle 

Wolman food. Trying to write 
a column every week. It’s a harsh life, 
but it could be worse. At least most of 
us have been here for at least a year, 
but think about the freshmen. 

Now, I don’t want to just sit back 
and rip on freshmen. This is college, 
and we’re beyond such petty behav- 
ior. Besides, it would be too easy. I 


TOMGUTTING 
FROM THE GUTT 


must admit, though, now that ’m 
past my freshman year, I notice cer- 
tain characteristics distinctly belong- 
ing to freshmen. 

Hopkins freshmen, of course, have 
that bewildered look, like all freshmen 
do. That’s unavoidable when youmove 
into such a different environment. 

They’re on their own for the first 
time. They don’t know where any- 
thing on campus is. So they walk 
around, pretending they know what 
they’re doing, which gives away the 
fact that theyre freshmen. 

The most obvious characteristic 
of freshmen, though, is their entou- 
rage. It consists of their parents and 
maybe a little brother or sister. The 
parents usually walk in front of the 
freshman, leading the way to the 
dorm. The younger siblings tag along, 
struggling to keep pace with the par- 
entsas they pointat various buildings 
and say, “Look!” 

Thisis extremely embarrassing for 
the freshman, especially when he re- 
alizes that there aren’t any convenient 
holes for him to climb into and hide. 
But it gets even worse. After all, the 
parents have to fill up all 167 rolls of 


Another amusing 
freshman trait, one 
which | don't think 
is exclusive to 
Hopkins, is their 
unwillingness to 
admit ignorance. 


film they brought to capture every 
second of their pride and joy’s first 
day of college. wee 

Once their parents finally leave, 
Hopkins freshmen also take a dis- 
tinctly intellectual approach to their 
situation. Maybe it’s because they are 
still bitter about being rejected from 
Harvard and feel a need to prove that 
theybelonghere. ; 

For example, a friend of mine told 
me that she was standing in line at the 
bookstore last week when she over- 
heard two freshmen having a lengthy 
discussion about shower shoes. Iftwo 
normal freshmen were involved, the © 
discussion would be short and 
sweet. “You wear shower shoes?” 


o 


asks the first freshman, “Yeah,” re- 


wrong. I waslivingalie, = 


time I hear a freshman. ° 
Aooesth better thaet Tareas 


those nasty fungi.” And that would 
be that. 

But not at Hopkins. We want to 
delve deeply into the realm of shower 
shoes. Which kind would be most 
effective at reducing your risk of fun- 
gal infection while providing maxi- 
mum comfort? And let’s not forget all 
theimportantengineering that goesinto 
making shower shoes, such as finding 
the perfect arch to comfortably sup- 
port the foot while draining water at 
optimal speed. Butyou’ve also got tobe 
sure that the material the shower shoes 
are made out of can withstand the tem- 
perature increase going from a steamy 
shower to the real heat of an AMR II 
room. 

It's amusing to watch this sort of 
thing develop among freshmen, espe- 
cially since we’ve all done it ourselves. 
My freshman class did it last year, and 
it’s fun to see how far we’ve come. 

Another amusing freshman trait, 
onewhich I don’t thinkis exclusive to 
Hopkins, is their unwillingness to ad- 
mit ignorance. I was incredibly guilty 
of this myself. 

RE LE LS 


| see a little bit of 
myself from a year 
ago in every 
Hopkins freshman. 


From the first day I came to 
Hopkins, I was intent on being ab- 
surdly self-assured. I wasn’t going to 
admit that I didn’t know where or 
what something was. The Breezeway? 
Absolutely! Of course I know what it 
is, doesn’t everybody? Too bad ’'m 
still not sure what it is. 

No one, especially at a place like 
Hopkins, wants to admit they don’t 
know what the hell they’re talking 
about. And freshmen, since they’reat 
a vulnerable time when whether or 
not you make a favorable first im- 
pression determines your college 
coolness factor for the next four years, 
are terribly vulnerable to acting like 
they know things when they really 
don’t know anything. - 

Discussing Wolman Station and 
Terrace Court is a great example of 
freshmen pretending to act like they 








know what’s up when they’rejustbuy- | 


ing into whatever rumors they heard 
before they came to Hopkins. 

I lived in Wolman my freshman 
year, and I was under the constant 
impression first semester that 
Wolman food was better than Ter- 
ror. That’s what I had heard, and | 


believed it even though all my personal 
experiences with Wolman food had 


been nightmares, Still, I acted like | 
knew Wolman was better, even ough 
Ihadn’t ever been to Terrace, ‘ 

Second semester, I started eating 


at Terrace every day, and I discoy- 







ered that my first semester “kn 
edge” that Wolman was better | 


Ima 
| see 
little bit of myself from a year ago in 
every Hop 
me nostalgic for my more inno 
ignorant past. It makes me w 


h tr. 
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Californication on East Pratt Street 


The most recent Harbor sprouting: California Pizza Kitchen 


BY RACHEL SAMS 
THE JoHNs Hopkins NEWS-LETTER 

Just two nights after California 
Pizza Kitchen opened at the Inner 
Harbor, the restaurant buzzed with 
activity, Black-and-white clad wait- 
ers and waitresses catered to custom- 
ers’ whims and brought out mouth- 
watering samples of various dishes to 
i ae ee 


Our entrees 
demonstrated why 
this chain is sucha 
success: they make 
damn good pizza 
with a huge variety 
of interesting 
ingredients. 





those still waiting for their tables. 
But even on this busy night, the wait 
was only about half an hour — a big 
plus for two hungry would-be din- 
ers. 

Another selling point was the 
restaurant’s service. Our waitress 


didn’t display the annoying habit of 


disappearing forlong periods oftime. 
In fact, she popped up quite fre- 


quently, attending to the requests of 
my sometimes-demanding dinner 
companion, checking to see if we 
needed anything and asking how we 
liked our meal. 

Which brings us to the defining 
point of any dining experience — the 
food. Friendly service or an attrac- 
tive setting, although important, 
cannot make up for a meal that 
doesn’t live up to expectations. 
Luckily, California Pizza Kitchen 
did not disappoint. 

We started out with an appetizer, 
Thai chicken tortilla spring rolls with 
peanut sauce. The spring rolls were a 
delicious concoction of grilled 
chicken, sprouts, carrots, cilantro, 
mozzarella cheese and something 
else. A heated discussion about 
whether the “something else” was 
scallions or leeks ensued (it was scal- 
lions). 

I chose the grilled garlic shrimp 
pizza, while my companion ordered 
the goat cheese pizza. Our entrees 
demonstrated why this chain is such 
asuccess: They make darn good pizza 
with a huge variety of interesting in- 
gredients. 

The garlic shrimp pizza was topped 
with mild onions, oregano and Ital- 
ian parsley with white wine and gar- 
lic-shallot butter. The goat cheese 
pizza was covered with bacon, red 
onions, red, yellow and greén pep- 
pers, and Roma tomatoes. You also 
have the option of ordering your 
pizza on honey-wheat dough, al- 
though the restaurant was out of the 


dough that night. 

A few of the restaurant’s other 
pizza selections include Hoisin duck, 
portobello mushroom, rosemary 
chicken-potato, grilled eggplant, Ha- 
waiian and BLT, 

The restaurant offers a large selec- 
tion of pastas, from kung pao spa- 
ghetti to ginger black bean angel hair 
pasta. There are also a few sandwich 
offerings, and if you order an entree- 
sized salad, you've got dinner for two 
in front of you. 

Wehadheard that California Pizza 
Kitchen could get rather pricey, which 
is true in some instances, but I thought 
our meal was very reasonable. The 
spring rolls were $3.95 for six, and 
our pizzas were $9.95 each — not a 
bad deal when you consider that those 
leftovers could save you from dinner 
at MegaBI TES. 

Allin all, eating at California Pizza 





Our waitress didn't 
display the 
annoying habit of 
disappearing for 
long periods of 
time. 





Kitchen is an enjoyable and satisfy- 
ing experience. The only drawback 





eas 


California Pizza Kitchen opened its doors at the Inner Harbor rece 
restaurant on the planet. Located next to the Cheesecake Factory, 


is, it’s not vastly different from the 
dining experience one might have at 
any other upscale chain restaurant at 
the Inner Harbor, suchas the Cheese- 
cake Factory. 

And speaking of the Inner Har- 
bor, maybe it was just an exception- 
ally busy night, but it’s not as easy to 
get around the Harbor as it used to 
be. At 8 p.m. on Saturday, traffic on 
andaround Pratt and Light Street was 
barely moving, and parking was al- 
most non-existant. 

Plus the Harbor itself was jam- 
packed, with a concert sponsored by 


the City Paper going on and people 
pouring into the Hard Rock Cate, 
Planet Hollywood and ESPN Zone, 
all of which have opened within the 
past six months. 

Judging from the size of the crowd, 
the trendy new additions at the Har- 
bor have achieved their purpose — 
bringing in sales tax dollars from 
Baltimore’s tourists and convention 
attendees. And admittedly, it’s nice 
to sit by the Harbor on a warm night 
and watch the crowd milling around 
and having a good time. 

It’s also convenient to have a wide 
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variety of popular hangouts and reg, 
taurants to choose from, all in one 
location. . 

But as we ate dinner, I kept re. 
calling my birthday two years ago, 
when a few friends and I went outt@) 
dinner in the Inner Harbor. The 
restaurant wasn’t terribly busy, and! 
when we finished eating around 9 
or 10 p.m., things had gotten really 
quiet. ‘ : 

“Man, it’s beautiful out there,” said, 
my friend, looking out the windowaf' 
the lights of the Harbor. There was, 
hardly a soul in sight. 











Pre-Orientation and so much more 


he scent of pine trees and 

the harmonious chirps of 

birds inundated the par- 

ticipants of the Outdoors 

Club pre-orientation trip, 

which could only be categorized as a 

release from the blaring sounds of 

police cars and the overwhelming sea 

of asphalt that encompass our lives. 

Coming from areas around the world, 

these forty perfect strangers would be 

tossed into a wild life adventure that 

would forge new friendships and test 

every ounce of strength this motley 
crew had to offer. 

Upon entrance to the session, the 

students were asked to rappel down 


PAULROBERTS 
GREAT OUTDOORS 


the R.O.T.C. wall. What appeared to 
be a simple task soon grew into a 
nightmare as each participant real- 
ized just howhigh that wall was. How- 
ever, all the students pushed their fears 
behind them and attacked it. 
Gritting their teeth and praying 
for their harnesses to hold, each par- 
ticipant made it safely to the ground, 
afeat many believed would be impos- 
sible. Emerging victorious from their 


* HOUSMAN/NEWS-LETTER 
Climbing a massive wall of rock is fun. Really! At least this young lady 
thinks so, along with the rest of the Outdoors Club. They climbed, caved 
and did other adventurous things on the club’s pre-orientation trip. 


first test of wilderness survival, each 
student was issued only a thin sleep- 
ing bag and expected to sleep in the 
Athletic Center. 


HEY UPPERCLASS FOLKS! 


(That includes YOU, sophomores!) 


Haven't checked your campus mailbox lately? 
Do you think that nobody loves you? 


Well, we at HSA do. This coming week, we are sending 
you a copy of the “Signs and Solutions” relationship violence 
booklet because we care about you and we want you to be safe. 
And think, you just may learn something new. 


(First year students received their copies at Orientation ‘98) 





At first the students laughed at this 
task but those smiles quickly van- 
ished as the boiling hot air and the 
rock-hard floor took their toll upon 
the unsuspecting freshmen. The ef- 
fects of this venture were evident as 
the freshmen awoke the next day 
sporting battle scars of all kinds from 
neck cramps to back-aches. After 
waking everyone up before the crack 
of dawn, the leaders granted the stu- 
dents a small breakfast as a reward for 
making it through the night. 


With those two tasks completed, 
the freshmen were now ready to en- 
dure more hardships. After dissect- 
ing the crowd into four smaller 
groups, each section participated in 
its own activity — hiking, canoeing, 
climbing, or caving. 

Being a part of the second group, 
the first activity I completed was the 
canoeing. After driving about eighty 
miles out of Baltimore our group 
reached its destination, a whitewater 
river. Given a paddle, a piece and a 
canoe, we navigated our way down a 
beautiful river complete with rapids, 
strainers (trees growing in the water), 
and even cows. 

Though only a Class I river, its 
challenge to the newbie canoe pad- 
dlers was evident. Many freshmen 
capsized their boats as the perilous 
rapids tested both their balance and 
reflexes. Throughout the journey one 
group of the two managed to stay dry. 

However, upon reaching the shore 
an opportunistic girl from that group 
lept from her canoe to the sand, which 
caused her canoeto float downstream. 





What appeared to 
be a simple task 
soon grew into a 
nightmare as each 
participant realized 
just how high that 
Wall was. 





Watching the canoe float back down 
the river, the quick-thinking girls, 
Christina and Heather, borrowed a 
canoe from another group to regain 


ATTENTION 
PSYCHOLOGY & SPECIAL EDUCATION 
UNDERGRADS, GRADS, ECT.:!! 


*Do you like working with children? 
*Interested in gaining valuable training and 


clinical experience? 


Join our team of instructional technicians! You’ ll be 
trained to work with preschool aged children diagnosed with 
Autism. Implement an in-home behavior therapy program for 
our cases in Frederick, Howard, Montgomery and/or P.G. 
counties. You’ ll recieve training and regular supervision (This 


makes a great internship.) 


Reg.: Psyc or Spec. Ed. major or degreed, proof of 
good academic standing, automobile, excellent 
comminication skills a must! 


Hours: Part-time flexible hours; Work 7-20 hours a 
week. Must attend required training courses and 
weekly meetings in our Rockville office. 


Contact: (301) 76201650 ext. 3126 or fax resume 


(301) 762-5230 attn. Nita 





possession of their canoe. Unfortu- 
nately for them, this was the opportu- 
nity for the other campers to seek 
vengeance on their dry colleagues. 
The group wasted no time in over- 
turning the shaky canoe, plunging the 
clean, dry girls in the cold muddy 
waters. 

After returning the canoes and 
driving to the campgrounds, the small 
groups returned to find yet another 
death-defying challenge. Though all 
were intellectually-gifted and sea- 
soned in fields of mechanics and en- 
gineering, the freshmen were stupe- 
fied by their next task — assembling 
theirtent= Butwith patience and per- 
severance the students succeeded and 
moved on to other pressing matters, 
suchas preparing dinner. This proved 
to be both a fun and rewarding task. 

Upon finishing dinner, which 
was excellent by camping standards, 
each group socialized with the oth- 
ers, telling one another about their 
day’s exploits. Drained froma long 
day many students turned in early 
to prepare themselves for the next 
day’s events. 

My group faced a thirty-foot wall 
which we were expected to climb. I 
am delighted to say that all my peers 
succeeded at this task with astonish- 
ing results, scaling mountains with 
ratings from 5.7 all the way up to 5.10. 
In fact, Meredith, a girl from my group, 
scaled a cliff with the hardest difficulty 
rating, with a tenacity that could match 
that of professional athletes. 

It was truly amazing how she 
seemed to float up the cliff with an 
almost weightless grace. Rock 
climbing is something that must be 
experienced to be believed, for there 
are indeed no words that can describe 
the feeling of accomplishment when 
one reaches the peak of a cliff. 

We climbed for a few more hours, 
but after a while everyone grew fa- 
tigued and we decided to return to 
camp. We arrived just in time for 
dinner, a treat that was well appreci- 
ated by my enervated group. After 
chowing down ona steak dinner, the 
majority of the students headed off 
towardsa lake about 800 meters from 
camp. 

Many freshmen dove into the re- 
vitalizing lake that magically rejuve- 
nated lost energy with its icy cold 
waters. We stayed until dusk and ex- 
ited the lake to sit on the sand where 
we where entertained by games of 





by Tony Kushner 


Part |: 

Millennium Approaches 
September 10 — November 1 
Part Ih: 

Perestroika 

September 24 — November 8 


3600 Clipper Mill Ra, Balto. 


Performed on alternating 
weekends. 

Two-time Tony Award 
winner for Best Play, 
Pulitzer Prize for Drama. 
Student Season 
Subscription only $20. 


charades and a mystical game called 
Black Magic. Two campers, Meredith 
and Jackie, hosted the game as they 
confused and bewildered their fellow 

ES 
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The warm, clean 
caves...were not 
what our fearless 
leaders had in 
mind... 





freshmen. 
Wethen returned to ourcampsite, 


LEENA MITAL /NEWS-LETTER 
ntly, along with nearly every other chain 
the wait in line might be just as bad, 
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said our goodnights and preparedfor, - 


our final adventure: caving. I, a vet- 
eran caver, believed that this would 


bea simple task: however, my ideaof ] 


caving was walking with a tour guide 
in a lit, commercialized and secured; 
cave, which was basically the antith- 
esis of what we were about to do. 
The warm, clean caves that I had 
once enjoyed were not what our fear- 
less leaders had in mind; rather, we 
had to slide through a dark, dank, 
cold, muddy, and treacherous cave. 
Squeezing in and out of corridors, 
climbing up nearly vertical walls, an 
sloshing through mud would be my 
means of movement for the next few. 
hours. Because the cave hosted ail 
array of beautiful stalactites and sta- 
lagmites, this difficult movementwas 
well worth the effort. . 
Wecaved fora fewhoursand when, 
we became cold from: the icy tem 
peratures of the caverns, we exited, 
into the bright, warm world we once 
knew. , 
_ That night at the camp was spe, 
cial one for the campers, as they knew 
it would be their last night asa groups, 
and many of them spent it together at, 
the lake. That night was an exciting 
one for many of the campers. Many, 
campers slept on the beach that night, 
sharing their secrets, goals, and de, 
sires with one another. iil 
The next morning we joined the, 
hikers and returned to Hopluns 
where we met back with our families, 
and the other freshmen just arriving, 
at Hopkins. I». short, the trip was 
nothing short of breathtaking. It wasl 
something I shall alwaysc!rish along) 
with the strong friendsiups | nell 
during this journey. H 
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BY DIANA KIM 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


To demonstrate that the most im- 
possible situations can be solved, Bob 
Fellows, magician and mentalist, 
asked five students from the audi- 
ence to participate in his celebrated 
100-foot rope escape trick. The stu- 
dents tied Fellows in a chair with the 
rope as tightly and securely as pos- 
sible in four minutes and twelve sec- 
onds. 


In less time than it took for the 
students to tie Fellows up, he 
squirmed and writhed himself free of 
(RH 


He doesn't consider 
himself a magician 
orevena 
motivationalist, but 
rather an 
entertainer who 
tries to present a 
solid, practical 
message about the 
Dower of one’s 
mind. 





the rope. The audience cheered and 
roared at his impressive escape, as- 
tonished and perplexed at the 
lengths Fellows went to to prove his 
point that the creative power of the 
mind can devise ways to overcome 
even the most hopeless of predica- 
ments. 

Performing his show “Escape to 
Reality” in a packed Shriver Hall on 
Thursday night, Bob Fellows, who 
received his master’s in religion from 


Harvard Divinity School, blended 
high energy entertainment with a 
strong, educational message about 
taking control of one’s own life. As 
a “mentalist,” Fellows showed stu- 
dents that the trick with reading 
minds has more to do with the 
power of suggestion and coercion 
than psychic powers. Fellows 
demystified many of his magic and 
mental tricks to prove that people 
are too easily fooled by a variety of 
manipulative forces, including 
friends, advertisements and, espe- 
cially, the mass media. 

“We need to practice being more 
assertive instead of giving in because 
[we’re] caught off guard. Other people 
play mind games to make situations 
turn out the way they want to,” he 
says. Through his magic tricks, which 
have him escaping from state-of-the- 
art handcuffs to a guillotine, Fellows 
demonstrated how people can over- 
come challengesin their lives by look- 

ing for innovative solutions beyond 
the obvious. He suggested to the au- 
dience not to be fooled by illusions, 
but to take responsibility for prob- 
lems and attempt the impossible. 

Fellows, whose interest in magic 
began at the tender age of nine, has 
performed all over the country, in- 
cluding appearances on The David 
Letterman Show, Phil Donahue and 
Leeza. He doesn’t consider himself a 
magician or evena motivationlist, but 
rather an entertainer who tries to 
present a solid, practical message 
about the power of one’s mind. 

His amazing performances carried 
five important messages that can ap- 
ply to everyone, especially students, 
who have to deal with the pressures of 
friends, schoo, and parents. He rec- 
ommends us to “challenge assump- 
tions, exercise more of [our] mind[s], 
use the power of suggestion, assume 
self-responsibility and make the com- 
mitment.” 

Many students appreciated this 
dynamic combination of entertain- 
ment and motivation. “Bob Fellows 
was an excellent magician and enter- 
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Mentalist Bob Fellows makes problems disappear! 


tainer who really knew 
how to direct young in- | 
dividuals to the right 
mindset”, said Steve 
Liu, a junior. The un- 
usual and remarkable 
feats Fellows executed 
helped to get the crux of 
his message across with- 
out sounding overly 
pedagogical and mor- 


alizing. 
Susie Pae, a senior, } 
added, “His tricks 


were really cool, and 
also his message about 
keeping your eye out 
for people who try to 
make you believe 
what they want you 
to. He showed that 
appearances can be 
deceiving and that 
we have control over 
a lot more of our 
problems than we 
think. And I like the 
fact that he wasn’t 
too preachy.” 

For Aron Baik, a 
sophomore, “the com- 
edy and stories were 
just as entertaining as 
Fellows’ illusions and 
mind tricks. The ele- 


\ 





ment that was present 
in some of the things 
he did kept me capti- 
vated throughout the 
show.” 

Fellows’ show comes at a time 
when students, especially freshmen, 
are being bombarded with differ- 
ent issues and decisions that can 
affect the entire course of their lives. 
Although most students will prob- 
ably not have to escape from 100 
feet of rope or learn to read minds, 
Fellows’ advice to “face creative chal- 
lenges with creative solutions” will 
surely provide students with the ability 
to tackle and conquer whatever ob- 
stacles they may encounter as they be- 
gin the new school year. 


You can be an RA and party too! 


They may not pay room and board, but RAs gta: like us 


BY CINDY CHANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Q: Why would anyone want to bea 
Resident Advisor? 

A: Duh —for the free room and 
board! 

“Wrong,” says Neal Dandona. “If 
you're in it just for the room and 
board, it’s definitely not worth it” — 
and he’s had a year’s experience liv- 
ing in Building B to back him up. 

For one thing, simply being rec- 
ognized as an RA leaves him in what 
he termsa “fishbowl scenario”: Every 
time Dandona leaves his private 
room, his actions have to reflect his 
position as a representative of the 
university. 

Since RAs enforce university poli- 
cies regarding residential life, they 
must also strictly follow the same 
policies. Dandona personally believes 
in being a role model for his resi- 
dents, buthealso admits that keeping 
it up “is hard.” 

With the multifaceted responsi- 
bility of creating a community out of 
a dorm space, RAs serve their dorms 
as administrators, policy enforcers, 
social chairs and peer counselors. 
They are, however, also students, and 
many of them pursue additional ex- 
tracurricular activities. 

Not only do RAs have to exhibit a 
high moral character at all times, they 
must also be able to assume their ad- 
ministrative duties ata moment’s no- 
tice. They make themselves easily ac- 
cessible to their residents, continually 
providing their whereabouts ona “lo- 
cator board” and allowing their resi- 
dents to wake them up during night- 


EP LAI CAs ’ 
This will be Neal Dandona’s second year as pe ‘RA. 





time emergencies. 

According to 
Carla Mandili, an 
RA in Wolman for 
the second time, it 
takes most RAs a 
couple of months 
before they learn 
howtobalancetheir 
public and private § 
lives. “You have to 
learn how to make 
time for yourself,” 
she says. 

Sonal Agarwal 
agrees, “You have 
to have your daily 
planner. You have 
to be very orga- 
nized.” 

This is espe- 
cially true since af 
major responsibil- 
ity of an RA is to 
plan an average of 
three dorm activi- 


RAs are in charge 

of building a sense of community 
within their dorms, which they ac- 
complish through dorm activities. 
Some of the most popular activities 
include a Super Bowl party, a cof- 
feehouse and a progressive dinner 
that was co-programmed by several 


- RAs in McCoy. 


“Food is always the key,” Agarwal 
asserts, and particularly when plan- 
ning the mandatory educational or 
community service activity every 
month. These activities “are harder 
to get residents to do,” she says, “so 
you have to hype them up and adver- 
tise—and food is 
always an incen- 
tive.” 

“You have to 
try a variety of 
programs,” adds 
Amanda Ayers. 
“It’s hard to finda 
program that at- 
tracts most ofyour 
residents,” since 
resident popula- 
tions host a vari- 
ety of interests. 

One of Ayers’ 
residents last year 
participated in the 
production of Ho- 
locaust Memorial 
Week, so Ayers 
planned her 
monthly educa- 
tional activity 
around it. “That 
was surprisingly 
successful,” she 
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ties per month. An RAshould be very organized, says Sonal Agarwal. 


recalls. 

A fairly large number of residents 
went to a talk by the Department of 
Special Investigations and according 
to Ayers, they shared an extremely 
thoughtful discussion about it after- 
wards. To promote other, more so- 
cial events, she used the central loca- 
tion of the McCoy dorm lounges to 
her advantage. Most residents have 
to pass by the lounge to get to their 
rooms, but Ayers still saw an average 
turnout of only four or five people to 
her activities. 

Then again, as Dandona ob- 
serves, “Numbers don’t necessarily 
define the success of an activity.” 
He gives the example of Face to 
Face, an art exhibit last year that 
sought to promote AIDS awareness. 
“There might not have been a lot of 
people who went,” he says, “but the 
people who went were affected by 
the exhibit.” 

“T just want people to learn how 
to appreciate Hopkins and take ad- 
vantage of what it has to offer,” says 
Ayers, listing events like the Milton 
S.Eisenhower Symposium and Resi- 
dence Life activities. 

Dandona has a similar goal. “The 
freshmen come in with so much po- 
tential,” he says. “Many of them were 
the best in their high schools, and I 
want to help them be that here by 
providing a supportive environment 
for them.” 

Even with such inordinate de- 
mands on one’s time and energy, the 
rewards of being an RA outweigh the 
costs. 
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A summer of dawning awareness 


Faraway suffering takes on a name for one student 


put down the book I was read 

ing and stood to look into the 

eyes of a medium-height black 

man with a heavy accent. As I 

shook his hand, he answered 
my unasked question with, “I am 
Getaneh.” My thoughts froze; I knew 
his story. 

Glancing at the cross that hung 
from the minister’s neck, I recalled 
the persecution he suffered for his 
faith while living in Ethiopia. In one 
incident he spent hours suspended 
by his ankles while guards poured hot 
oil on the soles ofhis feet, next lashing 
them with steel cables. His face 
showed no signs ofbitterness, but was 
completely kind and peaceful. 

The United States government re- 
fuses to acknowledge the possibility 
that Christians suffer persecution in 
today’s world. Consequently, the Im- 
migration Service often denies refuge 
to anyone under the premise of es- 
caping persecution. Such was the case 
with Getaneh until Michael Horowitz 
took notice. 

A fellow at the Hudson Institute in 
Washington DC, Horowitz forwards 
the cries of millions of Christians to 
the ears of an unsympathetic Ameri- 
can audience. I spent much of the 
summer in his office, observing and 
learning. 

Tens, if not hundreds, of millions 
of Christians in China, Sudan, Saudi 
Arabia, Pakistan, Cuba, Egypt and 
other countries bear some form of 
WEEN PIRI ESERIES EN 


Troops raid villages 
for children to sell 
into slavery... 
crucifixions of 
Christian leaders are 
common. 


persecution. More Christians have 
been persecuted in the twentieth cen- 
tury than all the previous centuries 
combined, yet their martyrdom goes 
unnoticed and unheard of. Some find 
death in mass gravesites, others alone, 
their bodies torn and left to rot on the 
wayside. 

No matter what death they meet, 
the believers seem to share one com- 
mon hope, as illustrated in the story 


of a young girl reported in The New 
Yorker: “She had lain there... with the 
blood flowing from her chest [sing- 
ing] ... Thesoldiers stupefied, watched 
and pointed. Then they grew tired of 
the game and shot her again, and she 
sang still, and their wonder began to 
turn to fear — until finally they had 
unsheathed their machetes and 
hacked through her neck, and at last 
the singing had stopped.” 

This summer, a bill regarding reli- 
gious persecution and U.S. foreign 
policy went to Congress. Although it 
passed in the House with an over- 


SARAHSCHMITZ 
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whelming majority, the Senate tabled 
it indefinitely. Politics and bureau- 
cracy once again failed to achieve the 
lofty ideals their proponents boast of 
during election years. 

My assignment over the summer 
revolved around Sudan, a country 
ravaged by civil war and internal strife. 
The primarily Arab and Muslim north 
has dominated the black Christian 
and Animist south since the nation 
gained independence in 1956. In the 
late 1980s and early 1990s a particu- 
larly militant government took 
power, advancing its interests 
through a unique interpretation of 
Shari’a (Islamic law). According to 
author Paul Marshall, these laws “are 
used to invoke various degrees of dis- 
crimination, repression, and outright 
persecution against Christians and 
other religious minorities.” 

The crimes of this government are 
horrific. Troops raid villages for chil- 
dren to sell into slavery in open-air 
markets. Young girls are taken to be 
wives for Muslims in the North. 
Churches are razed, and crucifixions 
of Christian leaders are common. 

The most convenient form of 
genocide for the Sudanese govern- 
ment is deliberate mass starvation. 
The military destroys villages, dis- 
placing whole populations. The only 
hope for these people in exodus is 
international aid. However, the gov- 
ernment restricts access to these or- 
ganizations, leaving the ones who are 
most in need to perish in the dust. 
Imminent starvation threatens 2.6 
million Sudanese. 

In November of 1997, President 
Clinton issued an Executive Order to 


stop all trade and foreign investment 
in the country of Sudan. However, 
Sudan produces and exports 90 per- 
cent of the world’s gum arabic, a raw 
material usedin Coca-Cola and news- 
paper. An exception to the Order was 
made. 

Ironically, in August, a man who, 
according to the Washington Post, 
controls the gum arabic industry, is 
suspect in the bombings of two U.S. 
embassies. The United States not only 
indirectly funded the bombing frenzy 
of Osama bin-Laden but also directly 
aided and endorsed the persecution 
and killing of Sudanese Christians. In 
an uncharacteristic retaliatory re- 
sponse to the bombings, the U.S. gov- 
ernment lashed out at terrorism cre- 
ated and maintained by its own selfish 
policies based on the economizing of 
freedom and justice. In one instance 
the United States government gave 
its approval of outright genocide, 
while fruitlessly waging an unsubstan- 
tiated war against the faceless entity 
of terrorism. 

It becomes convenient to bomb 
another country when economically 
we have nothing to lose and politically 
everything to gain. Our words call up 
images of bravery and heroism and yet 
the ignorance of the blood of millions 
reveals our own hypocrisy. 

During his tour of Africa earlier 
this year, President Clinton witnessed 
the remains of brutal tribal warfare in 
Rwanda and vowed to face genocide 
wherever and whenever it rears its 
ugly head, and yet the cries of over 1.5 
million dead in Sudan have gone: un- 
answered. 

The Dinka people of southern 
Sudan have an expression: “A man’s 
true brother is the one who visits him 
while he is sick, not the one who low- 
ers him into the ground.” 

This summer, I could not com- 
prehend the bloodshed of millions of 
individuals. But even as the hypoc- 
risy of our nation’s actions threatens 
the core of our existing freedom, I 
began to understand the biseats 
ofour apathy and abandonment. AsI 
looked into the eyes of an Ethiopian, 
which had seen the unimaginable, the 
sovereignty of God became more and 
more apparent. 


“God has not forgotten us, 

Evil is departing and holiness is 
advancing, 

These are the things that shake the 
earth.” — Song of the Persecuted 


You are . getting sleepy. You're thinking, 
“T want to write for the Features section 
of the News-Letter.” Youre picking up 


the phone and calling Rachel at 366- 
4676 or oune at 889- 5245, 
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An adventurous audience member attempts to work alittle magic with mentalist Bob Fellows. Everyone seemed to think this 
was a pretty cool trick, but it would be nice if Fellows could figure out a way to make those Orgo tests disappear too. 
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BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


A cappella-itis: n., a condition, 
commonly foundin college freshmen, 
caused by overexposure to 
instrumentless music. Can cause un- 
provoked musical outbursts, zany 
antics and annoyed friends. 

It happens to everyone: You wan- 
der into the annual orientation a 
cappella event, naively expecting an- 
other lame-o night. You walk out, in- 
vigorated, excited, humming softly, 
scoffing at those fools who rely on 
drums, guitars and pianos to make 
their music. You vow to see every 
AllNighters concert, to hear every note 
emitted by the Octopodes, and to be- 
come the Mental Notes’ first roadie. 
You have a full-blown case of a 
cappella-itis. 

And then, sometime around the 
end of your freshman year, something 
else happens: You get extremely sick 
ofacappella. You moan atthe blanket 
of posters covering Gilman and the 
Breezeway. You mock any of your 
friends who foolishly waste good 
money and canned goods to see yet 
another person imitate an eight-piece 
drum set. You laugh at every joke 
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Singing to the beat of a different drum machine 


you say, will I waste my time listening 
to that crap. 

As one of those a cappella oppo- 
nents, I entered the latest a cappella- 
a-thon with a healthy dose of cyni- 
cism. I was smirking. I was ready to 
laugh relentlessly at the expense of 
the campus’ musical punchlines. I 
wanted to regret the wasted two hours. 
I was ready to hate the show. Unfor- 
tunately, the unexpected happened. 

I actually enjoyed myself. 

Itriednotto. ButI couldn’thelpit. 
The concert, which featured three 
songs each from five of the campus’s 
singing groups, was so darn enter- 
taining that even the most cynical 
critic would have been tapping his or 
her feet by the final performance. 

That’s not to say that the concert 
was perfect. The rhythms were some- 
times off, the songs were sometimes 
boring and overly familiar, and the 
skits between acts (performed by the 
campus comedy troupe, the Buttered 
Niblets) often started strong and then 
trailed off without an actual 
punchline. The full house got a little 
restless during the drawn-out intro- 
duction by OXFAM, theshow’s spon- 
sor. One unhappy audience member 
was even heard to shout “Can we go 
home now?” between sets. 


on 


~ DOUG HOUSMAN/NEWS-LETTER 
The Buttered Niblets really dig those freshmen girls. 


Overall, however, the show was 
slick, well-performed and charming. 
The ever-popular, all-male 
AllNighters opened the show with 
“Help,” “One” and Blue Suede’s 
“Hooked on a Feeling” (a.k.a. “the 
ooga-chucka version”). Of the three 
LAS. WETS EEL 


A cappella-itis: n.,a 
condition, 
commonly found in 
college freshmen, 
caused by 
overexposure to 
instrumentless 
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antics and annoyed 
friends. 





songs, the smooth cover of U2’s 
“One” (sung by Sean Rodgers) elic- 
ited the loudest audience response 
(especially from the females in Shriver 
Hall). The first two songs were en- 
thusiastic, but the AllNighter staple, 
“Hooked on a Feeling,” was pretty 
unenthusiasticand stale. (Luckily, the 
crowd was spared yet another rendi- 
tion of the over-the-top Eurythmics 
medley of “Sweet Dreams” and “Here 
Comes the Rain Again.”) 

The Vocal Chords chose less famil- 
iar tunes for their three selections. The 
coed group opened with a great cover 
of the Barenaked Ladies’ “Life, In a 
Nutshell” followed by a rushed, unbal- 
anced version of the overplayed sum- 











The Octopodes perform a great cover of Tonic’s “If You Could Only See.” 


mer hit, “Torn.” Their final song was a 
solid “Insomniac” by Billy Pilgrim. 
The Vocal Chords were followed 
by the baseball-shirted Mental Notes. 
(Ironically, the Mental Notes had nine 
members, making them eligible for 
expansion-team status if their a 
cappella careers fall through.) Their 
first song, “Because the Night,” was 
spirited (even if the arrangement was 
alittle predictable). The second song, 
however, deserves the honor of being 
dubbed the night’s show stopper. 
Charismatic sophomore Vince 
McGinty provided lead vocals for 
Weird Al Yankovic’s “One More 
Minute,” a doo-wap song of lost love 
and the hatred and revenge fantasies 
caused by messy breakups. (Sample 
lyric: “'d rather dive into a swim- 
ming pool filled with double-edged 
razor blades/ Than spend one more 
minute with you”). The Mental Notes 
finished their set with an okay, semi- 
incomprehensible version of R.E.M.’s 
“It’s the End of the World As We 


Know It (and I Feel Fine)” (fueling 
my argument that some songs should 
just never be made into a cappella 
numbers). 

Theall-female Sirens dida sweetly 
saucy medley of “The Lion Sleeps 
Tonight” and Guns ‘N Roses’ “Wel- 
cometo the Jungle,” proving that even 
Ax] Rose isn’t safe from thea cappella 
revolution. Noris disco, as illustrated 
by the group’s harmonious rendition 
of Irene Cara’s “Flashdance.” Norare 
the Spice Girls safe from the wrath of 
a cappella. The Sirens performed a 
lively cover of “Wannabe,” complete 
with Baby, Ginger, Sporty, Posh and 
a frighteningly accurate portrayal of 
Scary Spice (and some appropriately 
raunchy girl-power dancing to boot). 

The most pleasant surprise of the 
night was the excellent performance 
bytheshow’s final act, the Octopodes. 
The first a cappella group at Hopkins, 
the Octopodes started with a cover of 
Tonic’s summer hit “If You Could 
Only See” that was far better than the 
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guitar-overloaded original. They fol- 
lowed with an absolutely gorgeous 
“These Dreams.” Even with the ex- 
tremely well-performed openers, the 
best surprise was the group’s final 
number. Tony Ceci led The Group 
Currently Known as The Octopodes 
for a (dare I say?) sexy version of The 
Artist Formerly Known as Prince’s 
“Little Red Corvette.” Some would 
blame the Octopodes for bringing a 
cappella to Hopkins; I praise them 
for helping to rejuvenate a tired mu- 
sical genre. 

After watching this show, I should 
perhaps add a third stage to the saga 
ofacappella at Hopkins: You go seea 
show spotlighting Hopkins’s multi- 
faceted a cappella talents. You are 
impressed. You think maybe youhave 
been a little too harsh on the 
AllNighters, Vocal Chords, Mental 
Notes, Sirens, and Octopodes. You 
vow not to laugh at any of those a 
cappella jokes. All right, you'll laugh. 
But not too much. 





The summer's best in music 


A roundup of the summer releases you may have missed 


BY DAVE BAUER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Wow, what a “Titanic” ofa sum- 
mer! Yep, I read that if you mention 
“Titanic” more than once in an ar- 
ticle, the article will be a surefire hit. 
Seriously, there is no such thing as 
too much press about “Titanic.” I 
swear! (And if I hear that damn 
Celine Dion song one more time, 
I’m going to personally pierce my 
eardrums!) 

And with this introduction of what 
Ithink wasthe worst momentin music 
this summer, let me digress to the 
hits. The Smashing Pumpkins came 
out with their fourth album, Adore, at 
the beginning of the summer. I am, 
and always have been, a huge Smash- 
ing Pumpkins fan. From “Siva” to 
“Cherub Rock” to “Zero” and finally 
“Ava Adore,” Billy Corgan and the 





band have never disappointed my 

musical tastes. Corgan’s hard rock- 
_ ing anthems, followed by calm, art- 
fully done ballads have always lead to 
_ pleasing musical experience when 

listing to his albums as a whole. 


With Adore, Billy has progressed 


from strictly guitar-driven songs toa 
more electronic, beat-driven ap- 
proach, and I believe that the transi- 


tion is simultaneously both refresh _ 
and pleasing. My favorite song on: 


‘theatbine, “Perfect,” blends piercing 
bass and drums with beautifully sweet 


~— vocals and poignant lyrics. 


_ Besides Adore, I am looking for- 
ward to perusing Hole’s new album, 


__ which Corgan hada large role in writ- 
Sa ta . Billy is said to have. 









have finished the album without his 
help. Enough said. 

Switching genres, I have grown to 
love two CDs from artists that played 
on the Lilith Fair tour this summer: 
Liz Phair and Natalie Merchant. Liz 
Phair’s third album, 
whitechocolatespaceegg, combines 
her signature vocals and guitar work 
in a very “produced” sounding 
record. ; 

There is no raw edge to thisalbum 
whatsoever, which turned me offfrom 
the album at first because I was used 
to the racy lyrics and near-perfect 
guitar on Exile in Guyville and 
Whipsmart.. In the end, though, what 
I experienced turned out to be one of 
my current favorite albums, I just 
needed about a week to acclimate my 
tastes to the music. 

Phair’ ‘only = curses ~ on 
whitechocolatespaceegg a handful of 
times, instead of in every song as on 
her previous albums. In addition, one 
can easily pick out the voiceovers and 
overdubs on this new album, an as- 
pect not as prevalent on previous al- 
bums. After overlooking these small 
differences, I realized that Phair’s new 
album is both catchy and filled with 
thought-provoking lyrics. 

For instance, Phair’s first single, 
“Polyester Bride,” combines a pop 
chorus with lyrics that urge rock 
stars to remain humble and not get 
caught up in the glamour of the in- 
dustry. Another song of particular 
interest to college students is “Uncle 
Alvarez,” which laments the fate of 
auniversity’s founder who dreamed 
of playing a large role in history, 
but ended up being remembered by 
nothing more than a picture on the 
wall. The song’s chorus speaks of 


- “imaginary accomplishments” and 
- heralds Alvarez as a “visionary 


guy... [who] might even shake the 
hands of presidents.” Ultimately, 
though, Alvarez has amounted to 
nothing besides being an errant 
dreamer. 
Dreaming, though, is the theme of 


“Kind & Generous,” the first single 


released on Natalie Merchant’s sec- 
ond solo CD, Ophelia.. To me, going 
from Phair to Merchant is like taking 
a giant leap in the direction of social 
couthness and elegance. Phair talks 
-oflust, while Merchant speaks oflove. 
Merchant’s two solo albums both 
havean eloquent femininity that lend 


_toavery wholesome listening experi- 


ence, 

On “Kind & Generous,” Merchant 
speaks to all women urging them to 
pursue any career in which they are 
interested. The music video shows 
Merchant dressed in the costumes of 
various professionals. She sings, 
dances, and smiles. She is happy with 
her path in life, which is the message 
that she effectively conveys to listen- 
ers. 

Last but not least, I come to the 
first widely successful album from 
the Canadian pop group the 
Barenaked Ladies. Previous singles 
like “Brian Wilson” and “The Old 
Apartment” have done relatively 
well on the charts, but the first re- 
lease from their new album, Stunt, 
has gone ballistic. 

“One Week,” with it’s hummable 
melody and pseudo-rap feel has pro- 
duced the hit that has finally lead to 
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recognition for the band. And why 
not, because how many other bands 
can get away with lyrics like, “And I 
like the sushi ‘cause it’s never 
touched a frying pan,” and, 
“Chickity China the Chinese 
chicken, havea drumstick and your 
brain stops tickin’.” 

Overall, this summer hasn’t been 
privy to any huge, influential albums 
as.in previous years, but the music 
released has been interesting, fun, and 
original. | would highly recommend 
any of these newly released albums 
for either the veteran listener or the 
curious browser. 


David Bauer is the Assistant Station 
Manager at WHSR 530AM, Johns © 
Hopkins Student Radio. 








A Hopkins music department? 


Is Peabody enough for musical Hopkins students? 


oint of interest: The Johns 

Hopkins University does 

not have a music depart 

ment. Why? Good ques 

tion. Alt present, the 
Peabody Institute is a division of the 
University and serves the needs of 
those that are interested in musical 
Studies. It’s fair to say that this is prob- 
ably the reason—I hope. However, 
what does this mean to us as Hopkins 
students? 

Johns Hopkins’s “ownership” of 
Peabody means that a top rate con- 
servatory of music is accessible to the 
Hopkins community. We can go see 
concerts, take a course on Bach, en- 
roll in viola de gamba consort, and 
even get a taste of some jazz improvi- 
sation. 

But can we? The answer is yes, 
usually, but with some serious effort 
and interest. However, this question 
remains: Does the fact that Johns 
Hopkins runs Peabody mean that 
Peabody is the music department of 
Johns Hopkins? Or, does it mean 
something else? 

Well, if Peabody is our music de- 
partment, why do private instrumen- 
tal lessons cost additional fees? That 
is not the case at Yale, Princeton or 
Columbia. Furthermore, if Peabody 
is our music department, why are 
non-music majors only allowed to 
take one non-performance class per 
semester? 

The answer to these questions is 
quite clear: Peabody is not a music 
department. Peabody is a separate 
entity, a separate school, that oper- 
ates under the auspices of The Johns 
Hopkins University. And the truth of 
the matter is that the cross-registra- 
tion services they provide to Hopkins 
students are generous and rare. 

One important issue to note here 
is that most university music depart- 
ments cannot provide the level of 
training that Peabody does (although, 
a few give Peabody a run for its 
money). Regardless of the fact that 
the programs are considered excel- 
lent and that most are available to 
Hopkins students (in some form), it 
still remains that Hopkins does not 
haveits own department that explores 
the academic and applied aspects of 
music. 

Sure, certain individuals, such as 
myself, who are training to be profes- 
sional performing musicians, will 
make the effort to take the shuttle, get 


“ 
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intouch with the right professors,and 
prepare for the necessary auditions, 
etc., in order to get involved at 
Peabody. But what about the English 
and Psychology double major, who is 
talented, has taken piano lessons for 
5 or 6 -years, and is stressed out 
enough by his/her Hopkins respon- 
sibilities? Where can he/she go to 
practice on a good piano or take a 
class on Beethoven? A university 
needs more than the association 
with a competitive music conserva- 
tory to provide an opportunity for 
musical education for those stu- 
dents for whom music is not a pre- 
professional field. 

I’m not trying to shoot myself in 
the foot or comment negatively on 
Peabody in any way. Peabody’s 
presence in my life has been consid- 
erable. Their faculty is excellent and 
usually eager to let Hopkins stu- 
dents into their circle. Put differ- 
ently, I’m grateful for being a part 
of the “double degree” program. 
Yet, when I engage myself in con- 
versations around Hopkins, I think 
it a shame that hardly any people 
show any interest in music or have 
ever taken a course in it. 

I spent this summer as a student 
at the Aspen Music Festival and 
School. Most people who knowany- 


thing about Aspen will tell you that 


it’s one of the few places that offers 
an excellent professional training 
ground for conservatory students. 

However, it was there that I be- 
came aware of just how sad it is that 
Hopkins can’t provide for their stu- 
dents the opportunity and exposure 
to the arts that other schools do. I 
met more serious performers from 
universities than I ever imagined, 
What does it say when a student 
who graduated Harvard with a 
double major in physics and chem- 
istry and is now heading off to 
Harvard Medical School spends his 
summer ata place like Aspen study- 
ing the piano? 

Yes, it says he, is well rounded 
and multi-talented, but it also says 
that those talents were nurtured, 


and not ppctes. by his university, — 


He didn’t have to take a bus any- 
where to take Music Theory. And 


he didn’t have to e-mail professors 
and school officials to squeeze into 
an ensemble. It was there for him. 

Harvard considers music impor- 
tant enough to intellectual devel- 
opment for them to house a depart- 
ment for it. Hopkins shouldas well. 
Art history is a department. Was 
Vermeer or Picasso more impor- 
tant to intellectual and social trends 
than Mozart or Stravinsky? When 
did the visual become a stronger 
sense than the aural? 

Music has systemically been 
pushed to the wayside of broad, pub- 
lic education. Fewer schools have 
music departments; fewer children 
play instruments. These children 
growup and become adults who don't 
expose their children to music due to 
their own lack of involvement and/or 
knowledge. 

In a sense, music is no longer a 
part of the American culture. But go 
to Europe. Talk to locals in Germany 
or England. You'll find that every 
town has an orchestra, every schoola 
music program, and most people can 
tell you a little bit about Brahms, 
Handel, or some composer they ap- 
preciate, 

America might never feel the close- 
ness to music that Europe does, since 
music’s forefathers were natives 0 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. How- 
ever, for music to remain evena fringe 
interest, it needs to be integrated into 
what is now the norm for an arts an 
sciences education. 2 

Even ifa large portion of the stt- 
dents at Hopkins are not musicians, 
the opportunity for them to expan 
their horizons—even without be- 
ing able to play the piano like 
Rubinstein—should be there. Its 
absence only communicates to 
academic community that musicis 
some kind of ivory tower pursuits 


Hot suitable for broad exposure : 


Such an absence can only contrib- 
ute to the further isolation of musi¢ _ 
in our society, . Neo 

Consider this: The National En _ 
dowment for the Arts is crumbling | 
while the major symphony orche 
tras of our country are operating 
the red. Who is going to considet_ 
music and the arts a vital part of ouf 
society if the future professionalsa! 
academics of our country (a po 
of whom are studying at Hop 
were rarely exposed to it or 


Ieee 2 


learn enough about it? 
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California dreaming 


Slums of Beverly Hills tells it like it was in the seventies 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 


THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Adolescence is a terrible time. 
Voices crack, bodies grow (in unex- 
pected places), and something funny 
happens every time the quarterback 
or the head cheerleader walks by the 
lunch table. The 1970s, too, were 
awkward years. Roller-skates, disco, 
kneesocks, platform shoes, tight 
pants, polyester, loud colors and 
awful hairdos. So you can only imag- 
ine how tough adolescence in the 
1970s must have been. 

That’s where the hilarious new 
comedy Slums of Beverly Hills steps 
in. Slums chronicles the nomadic life 
of Vivian Abramowitz (Natasha 
Lyonne), a 15-year-old girl living 
with her two brothers and her any- 
thing-for-a-buck father, Murray 
(Alan Arkin). The Abramowitz’s 
move from rathole to rathole in 
Beverly Hills, trapped in their di- 
vorced father’s eternal quest to find 
them a decent place to live (without 
spending too much money). Vivian, 





Beverly Hills, 90210 vision of Cali- 
fornia. The Abramowitz’s have 
nothing — their father is a bum, 
their cousinisa hyperactive junkie, 
and their homes are dingy one-bed- 
room apartments without furniture 
Or appliances. However, Vivian and 
her brothers make the best of their 
eccentric father and uncomfortable 
surroundings. 

Natasha Lyonne is nothing less 
than perfect as Vivian, the eternally 
tortured middle child. Lyonne,a rela- 
tively unknown actress, has such a 
good grasp of the quirky 1970s atti- 
tude and the embarrassment of “early 
blooming” that it is almost impos- 
sible to believe that she is only 19 and 
that she is, in real life, only an A cup 
(her movie breasts were prosthetic). 
The untypically beautiful Lyonne has 
wonderful comic timing and abso- 
lutely perfect facial reactions. Lyonne 
even takes the breast jokes (which get 
old real fast) in stride, making the 
best of each reference to how 
“stacked” young Vivian is. Her blos- 
soming relationship with her psy- 


The Slums of Beverly Hills explores adolescent life in the seventies. 


meanwhile, isin the midst of puberty. 
She has to get her first bra (which, to 
her dismay, isa Ccup),andshehas to 
deal with the stares from (and strange 
feelings for) her drug dealer, Charles 
Manson-obsessed neighbor, Eliot 
(Kevin Corrigan). Enter Vivian’s 
cousin Rita (Marisa Tomei), an es- 
capee from a drug rehab center and 
the daughter of Murray’s extremely 
wealthy brother. Murray promises to 
take care of the screwed-up Rita—in 
exchange for a handsome monthly 
stipend, of course. 

Slums of Beverly Hills isa funny, 
touching and sometimes very sad 
portrait of a family torn up by di- 
vorce and eternally searching for 
some sort of break. Slums is a nice 
counter to the Aaron Spelling, 


a 


chotic, but sweet neighbor is touch- 
ing and is an unusual take on a girl’s 
first love. Every scene featuring 
Lyonneis delightful and uproariously 
funny. 

Unfortunately, every scene 
doesn’t contain this wonderful young 
actress. The movie’s main downfall is 
that writer/director Tamara Jenkins 
tries too hard to show us how the sad 
rest of the Abramowitz family is. The 
second half of Slums just wallows in 
the patheticness of the film’s other 
characters. Sure, we know that 
Murray is a lecherous, sex-starved 
liar, that doesn’t mean that Tamara 
Jenkins has to show us, in an ex- 
tremely out-of-place scene, how 
much ofa lecherous, sex-starved liar 
he is. Jenkins starts the movie with a 


KEY CHAIN/PURSE/NECKLACE ALARM ** 


Smallest 110 dB alarm, but loudest personal protector all around the world 


+* For students, nurses, women, elderly, children, joggers, walkers, travellers. 
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Do you: 


wonderful portrait ofa family surviv- 
ing with no luck and no money, and 
turns it into asad tale of pitiable char- 
acters. 

Although Jenkins’s view of Murray 
Abramowitz changes halfway 
through the movie, Alan Arkin’s take 
on this Willy Loman-esque character 
never changes. Arkin is amazing as 
the quiet, patient, ridiculous sap who 
has to deal with unfamiliar topics like 
breasts and “female troubles.” How- | 
ever, when Murray is not dealing with 
his wise-cracking sons or his pubes- 
cent daughter, Arkin’s great anti-fa- 
ther-figure demeanor fades into his 
not-so-greatlonely man. As the poor- 
little-rich-girl, Rita, Marisa Tomei 
delivers her finest acting performance 
since her Oscar-winning role in My 
Cousin Vinny. Tomeiis frenetic, fran- 
tic and absolutely schoolgirlish as | 
Vivian’s drug-addicted cousin. Un- | 
fortunately, this wonderful actress is 
also subject to the breast jokes (and, 
more unfortunately, breast shots) that 
plague Lyonne. 

Although writer/director Tamara 


to: 





scrutinized and analyz 
¢Want to see what really happens 
“when people stop being polite 
and start getting real”? 

-Want to watch a couple months 
of your life set to a rock 
soundtrack? 


Do you want to be on 


The Real World or 
Road Rules? 


MTV is looking for a few good strangers to live in a house in Hawaii for its 8th season of The Real 
World and for some hearty adventurers willing to drive around in a camper with a bunch of 
spunky Gen Xers. Applicants must be between the ages of 18 and 24 (so don’t worry, you won’t 
have to spend eight months with your biochemistry professor). The deadline for submissions 
is September 12, 1998. Interested students should send a 5-10 minute videotape of themselves 


Real World/Road Rules 
Casting 

Bunim-Murray Productions 
6007 Sepulveda Blvd. 

Van Nuys, CA 91411 


*Enjoy having your every move 


ed? 


Bunim-Murray Productions is also holding an open casting call at Planet Hollywood, Balti- 
more on Saturday, September 19 from 10a.m. - 5 p.m. Interested 18 - 24-year-olds should bring 
a pen anda recent photo (photos will not be returned). 











Jenkins could have written a tighter 
script (with fewer breast jokes), her 
direction is fabulous. Jenkins uses 
bright lighting to represent sunny 
California in the equally “sunny” 
1970s. Jenkins uses (but doesn’t over- 
use) flashbacks and fade-outs to help 
the flow of the movie. The first-time 
director perfectly captures the “al- 
ways look on the bright side of life” 
attitude of the Abramowitz family. 
Her script, however, doesn’t always 
paint such a pretty picture of the 
Abramowitzes. 

All told, Slums of Beverly Hills is 
an enjoyable take on growing up, 
whenever and wherever. When you 
leave the theater, one thing will be for 
sure: You'll be glad you didn’t have 
to grow up in the 1970s. 
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Great trees don't grow in a 
day, and neither do great — 
people. If vou want more 
out of life than collecting a 
bunch of toys and then hav- 
ing a big funeral, we'll help 
you. We... 





Along with personal 
computers, television 
sets, school buses, air- 
planes and indoor 
plumbing, (you've 
heard the stories, I'm 
sure) there were no 
"Messianic Congrega- 
tions” when your par- 
ents grew up. In their 
day, you were either 
Jewish or “Christian/ 
Gentile.” It may shock 
them to know that 
Y'shua never com- 
manded Jews to shave 






®% Are friendly and like seeing new 
faces. You won't get lost or ignored. 

* Are informal. We actually smile 
from time to time. 

& Study the Bible together, both the 

’ Tanakh and the writings of Y'shua 
and his followers. All of Y'shua's 
followers were Jewish, and most of 
them were Israelis. 

% Worship in the Jewish style with 
prayers in Hebrew and English (but 
we're done in an hour and a half!). 

® Do things sensibly. You'll be 

comfortable. We don't yell or do 


















off their beards, eat any wacky stuff. Really. 

crabeakes and worship | & Are: small and cozy (stay for the 
on Sunday. Neither did nosh!). We're more like a family 
he command anyone to than a congregation. 







persecute his very own 
people whom he loved 
so very much. Pin- 
heads and idiots 
thought that up later 
on. You can believe in 
Y'shua and live a Jew- 
ish lifestyle. You won't 
be alone. 


% Believe that Y'shua (Jesus) is the 
‘Messiah of Israel (Nu!). 

& Won't tell your Mother that you 

visited. Although, after you find out 

what Y'shua can mean to you, 

you might call her yourself. 








We could be just what you've been looking for. Come 
worship with us at 10 AM Saturday morning! 





Meeting in the chapel of Colonial Baptist Church, 9411 Liberty Road 
Take 83 North to tho Beltway, West to Exit 18 West, 3-4 Miles and look for the 
Church on Left across trom a Friend's Restaurant ? 
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“Seen any good 
movies lately?” 


You can write about them for 
The News-Letter’s Arts section. 


Sun, - Thurs. 
Fri, & Sat 


CARRY-OUT 
EAT-IN & 


FREE 
DELIVERY 
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ae SORREDE sis aT Sa Pe = 
$ iS, . OO O wal ee 
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[Orient Express * 889-0003! 
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Call the Gatehouse at 516-6000. 


$10.00 Order 
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Thursday, September 10 





ON CAMPUS 


Audition for Oscar Wilde’s classic 
play, Salome, today from 6 to 10 p.m. 
in Levering Hall. The Johns Hopkins 
Theatre Project is holding the audi- 
tions. For more information, call 410- 
662-1247 or email goddess@jhu.edu 


Adoremus, Hopkins first Christian 
A Cappella group, is holding an or- 
ganizational meeting today at 7 p.m. 
in the McCoy Multipurpose Room. 
Questions? Call Jimmy Choi at 410- 
366-3221. 


Julie Kauer from Duke University 
Medical School hosts a Neuroscience 
research seminar on Long-term Syn- 
aptic Depression in Hippocampal 
Interneurons and Pyramidal Cells 
at lp.m. in the Wood Basic Science 
Building on the East Baltimore cam- 
pus. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Seeboth Thrill Ride and Everest, two 
gripping IMAX movies, today at 8:30 
p-m. for only $7.00, when the Mary- 
land Science Center holds its weekly 
double feature. Call 410-685-5225for 
more details. 


Go Ballroom Dancing at the Chris- 
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; 410-889-3440 


tian Coffee House from 7 to 9 p.m. 
Call 410-752-7179 for more details. 


By now you should know the the In- 


ner Harbor is where everything hap- 
pens in Baltimore. Find out howit all 
started. Hop aboard the Minnie V 
for a historical sailing tour of the 
Inner Harbor. Thistouris sponsored 
by Living Classrooms Foundation. 
Tickets can be purchased near the 
information center on Constellation 
Pier. 


Attend a Maryland Institute Col- 
lege of Art reception for the Foun- 
dation Exhibition today from 5 to7 
p.m. The Institute is located on 1300 
Mount Royal Avenue and the exhibit 
runs through September 13. For in- 
formation call 410-225-2300 


RADIO 


Chris Beyer, the author of War in 
the Blood: Sex, Politics and AIDS in 
Southeast Asia, speaks to Mark 
Steiner today at 7:30 p.m. on WJHU 
88.1 FM. 


CLUBS 


The Put-Outs, 360 Loose, and The 
Peasants rock the Vault tonight; 
Dash Rip Rockand The Blazers with 
Johnny Love and Speed and The 
Remnants play at Bohagers; The 
Skatallites rock at Eight by Ten; 
Swing Night on Water Street with DJ 
Rockin Ray; Thursday nights are 
college nights at Parrot Island with 
B102.7 The BUZZ; Kelly Bell Band 
performs with Martin Brothers at 
the RecRoom; DuClaw Brewing Co. 
in Canton presents Jay Jay as part of 
its live music series; Pour Billies at 
Brass Monkey. : 





Friday, September 11 


ON CAMPUS 


Take in an explosive light show at 
The Big Bang, Orientation 98’s 
fireworks display. The show starts 
and 8:30 p.m., but you should pick 
out your place on Garland field 
early. 


Enjoy a night of dancing and eating 
at the Twilight Cruise organized by 
JHU DisOrientation from 11 p.m. 
to 2:30 am. Tickets are $6 each. 


Tonight at 7:30 p.m. is the Concert 
for Smiles, a benefit for Operation 
Smile, with pianist Linda Montesa- 
Pio Roda and cellist Bonnie Thron 
accompanied by the Hopkins Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Shriver Hall. 
For more information call 410-244- 


8072 


Today is your last chance to make 
any changes to your address, 


ef peer number or P.O. Box num- 


er in both the hard copy and on- 


line student directory. Report to 
_ the Registrar’s Office to pick up 
the proper forms. 


Stepping Stone Ministries, a new 


Campus Ministry, meets 
today in Ames 218 at 7:30 p.m. for its 
weekly Bible study and Fellowship. 
For more information call Kristi at 
or email” 
Sai: ~~ 4, ae 


> 


—_— = 


Agape Campus Ministry holds its 
weekly meeting in Shaffer 100 at7:30 
p.m. Find out more about this Chris- 
tian Group. 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowhip 
Meeting is tonight at 7:30 p.m. in the 
Garrett Room at MSE Library. 


A support group for graduate 
women from Artsand Science, En- 
gineering, Peabody and the School 
of Nursing once again will meet 
from 3 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. today. 
Space fills quickly in this popular 
group. If interested, please call 
Laura Hoffman or Elizabeth Beil at 
the Counseling Center in the West 
Wing of Merryman Hall. Call 410- 
516-8278. 


Find out more about the Office of 
Career Planning and Development 
at the Career Center Open House 
today from 8 p.m.—10:30 p.m. in 
the West Wing of Merryman Hall. 
Call 410-516-8056 for further de- 
tails. 


The Biggest Back to School Poster 
Sale ends today at 4 p.m. If you still 
need toaddsomecolors to yourroom 
or simply hide the cracks on your 
walls the Glass Pavilion is the place to 
be. The poster sale lasts from 10 
a.m—4 p.m. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Big Bad Voodoo Daddywill be rock- 
ing the stage at Reitz Arena on 4501 
North Charles Street. Call 410-617- 
2713 for more information. 


Swing Dance at the South Harbor 
Pier at 9 p.m. every Friday! Learn 
howor just show your stuff. Call 410- 
385-4111 for more information. 













a Ol LEG H F 


For years, Homewood campus became hip once once or twice 
annually when Cloudwatch hit town and dozens of DJs made 
Levering Hall a happenin’ rave. 








wh ‘Cloudwatch OS Nae: 
when: Saturday, September 12 © 


times: 7p.m.to2a.m. | 








[ todancein. 


where: Center Stage 700 N. Calvert St. 


_ details: Bring canned food for the home-_ oe 
less, blanketstoreston,andrunningshoes —_c 


CALENDAR 


SEPTEMBER 10 To 16 


CONCERTS 


Creed performs with special guest 
finger eleven at the Merriweather 
Post Pavilion. First 200 to arrive 
recieve free CD’s so get there early. 
Door openat 6:30 p.m. Call 202-265- 
0930 for more information. 


MOVIE OPENINGS 


*Rounders starring Matt Damonand 
Edward Norton 

*Simon Birch starring Ian Smith, 
Ashley Judd and Joe Mazello 

*Let’s Talk About Sex starring Troy 
Beyer, Paget Brewster and Randi 
Ingerman. 





Saturday, September 12 


ON CAMPUS 


The Office of Career Planning and 
Development is holding extended 
hours today to help seniors who are 
preparing for interviews early in the 
semester. Stop by any time from 11 
a.m. to 5 p.m. in the West Wing of 
Merryman Hall for help with 
InterviewTrak or to have youresume 
critiqued. 












_http://www.sonicsoul.com 


. But, after battles with Hopkins security, Sonic Soul Production is 
moving the display of electronic music and art to Center Stage 
this September. Even so, it’s still the hippest event Baltimore has 
to offer (so you best be there). And Center 

acoustics than the Glass Pavilion ever will. 


> and space is limited to 500 (so show up closer to 7 
_ p.m. than 2 a.m. if you want to get in!) 


ore information, call 410-880-2473. Or 
out theirsuave website: = 


rock at Fletcher’s with performances 
by The Montgomery Cliffs, The Put 
Outs, Precious and Evelyn Forever; 
the Vault is full today with Suisonic, 
Hatred, The Ordained plus four 
other bands. Doors open at 7 p.m. 
Daytona’s has another night of 
rememberance by hosting a Van 
Halen Tribute from the band Fair 
Warning; Eight by Ten presents The 
Recipe with Barefoot and Co.; No 
Pets for Noah continue the weekend 
part at The Rec Room; another night 
of no cover charge at the Spot Nite 
Club; the night is busy at Brass Mon- 
key with the Octonauts at 9:30, 
Rakshasa at 10:30 and Swampdog at 
11:30. 





Sunday, September 13 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Carribbean Festival takes place 
today at Park Circle as part of 
Baltimore’s Showcase of Nations. 
Tickets are only $5. Call 410-837-4636 
for more information. 


Stop by the Maryland Renaissance 
Festival this weekend sometime be- 
tween 10:30 a.m. and 7 p.m. for 
some dancing, feasting and joust- 









Stage has better 


© 








Luiz Perez, a talented musician will 
be appearing at Bibelot in 
Timonium at 8 p.m. tonight to pro- 
mote his new CD Tales of Astral 
Travelers. His music is composed 
by coombining pre-Colombian in- 
struments with the realm of elec- 
tronics. Call 410-308-1888 for more 
information. 


Borders Booksand Musicin Towson 
invite Brian Kookenand and Greg 
Thompkins for a fun night of java 
and jazzat the Borders Espresso Cafe 
from 8 p.m.—10 p.m. : 


The Hit Men of Comedy are only in 
town for one nightat the Lyric Opera 
House. This show is very funny so 
don’t miss it. 410-494-2712. 


RADIO 


JHU Professor Pete Peterson dis- 
cusses his recent trip to Cuba on the 
Mark Steiner Show at noon and 7:30 
p.m. on WJHU 88.1 FM. Send sug- 
gestions and comments to 
steiner@wjhu.org 


Tune into American Song, a pro- 
gram featuring American popular 
music at 8:30 p.m. with Andy 
Bienstock on WJHU 88.1 FM. 


CLUBS 
The Martians, those awesome dap- 


per rockers, hit Wyatt’s tonight; Fat 
_ Apple, Into the Woods, and Major 


Company play the Vault; Lotionwith 


The Records, The Beltways and 
Poole are part of the Baltimore Pop 


Festival at Fletchers; Mahoney — 


Brothers perform a memorable 
Beatles Tribute at Daytona’s; The 
Circle Six rock the night at Eight by 
Ten; The Gibb Droll Band perform 


with Deep Banana Blackout at The 


Rec Room; 70’s and 80’s retro disco 
and the Spot Nite Club and no cover 
charge; Seed Box, Crank, and Star 
Radio keep the night alive at Brass 
Mo oo 


ta 


” 


SPORTS 


The JHU Alumni 

Classic kicks off today when 

Salve Regina takes on Albright at 

noon, and Johns Hopkins battles the 

Kings at 3 p.m. Catch the action at 
the Lacrosse Field. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Back to School Boogies. The 
Donna Jean Band with Donna Jean 
formerly of The Grateful Dead per- 
forms with Splintered Sunlight, Jug- 
gling Suns, The Next Step, Jello and 
25 others on 3 stages this weekend at 
Wilmers Park. Call 410-426-6635 for 
more information. 


The Linwood Taylor Band performs 
as part of Roots Cafe, the concert/ 
dance series held at St. Johns Church. 
The band is one of the best in blues so 
if you love the blues check out this 
band. Call 410-880-3883 for more in- 
formation. — 


Borders Book and Musicin Towson 
introduces Amy Carr in a live per- 
formance of songs from her new al- 
bum Blink at 7 p.m. 


Tonight the Music Crab Feast Se- 
ries plays a night of Party Music fea- 
turing a DJ and an all you can eat 
buffet. Call 410-561-2433 for more 
information. 


The Korean Festival takes place at 
the Marketplace today from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. This is the palce to be for 
some ethnic food, dancing and en- 
tertainment. Call 410-837-4636 for 
more information. 


Now that the State Fair is over, The 
Teddy Bear Fall Frolic Show and 
Sale take over the Timonium 
Faigrounds. Goseeall the teddy bears 
on parade, Call 410-252-5792 for 
more information. 


CLUBS. 


" Baltimore Pop Festival continuesto 


ing. There are about 10 stages, 5000 
seats in the jousting arenaand more 
than 150 food and craft shops. The 
special event is Deaf Awareness 
Weekend. Call 410-266-7304 for 
more information. 


Don’t have much money? The 
Parkville Towne Center Fair is 
free today from 1lam-6pm. There 
is plenty of food, live 
entertainmnet, food and crafts. 
Call 410-665-0100. 


SPORTS 


The JHU Alumni Clas- 
sic continues today with Albright vs. 
Kings at noon and Johns Hopkins 
vs. Salve Regina at 3 p.m. Get out to 
the Lacrosse Field this afternoon. 


THEATRE 


Last chance to see Into the Woods, a 
Tony award winning musical at 2103 
St. Paul Street. Ticket price ranges 
from $9.50—$15. Call 410-837-9034 
for more information. ; 


Or Catch Cinderella at F.. Scott 
Blacks Dinner Theatre. Tickets in- 
clude luncheon and dinner and are 
only $9.50. Call 410-321-6595 to get 
more information on this great 
show. 


In the mood for some comedy? Run 
for your Wife is playing at the 
Timonium Dinner Theatre. Tickets 
range from $19.25—$34,95, Call 410- 
560-1113 for times. _ Pine X 


ui 
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Tripping Daisy with Plick and 
Bradford Reed and his amazing 
Pencilina perform at Fletcher’s; All - 


Star Jam #9 at the Vault features — 








Monday, September 14 


ON CAMPUS 


The Johns Hopkins Business Soci- 
ety is running a mock portfolio to- 
day in the Wolman Meeting Room at 
8 p.m. The group hopes soon toruna 
real portfolio, so get your voice heard 
now if you’re interested in business. 
Email Robert Parker at rsp1 @jhu.edu 
or Jon Buba at 
jzb1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu for any more 
details. 


CLUBS 


R.L. Burnside perform with The 
Neckbones at Fletcher’s tonight. 





Tuesday, September 15 


ON CAMPUS 


Freshmen— Youaren’ttheonly ones 
feeling nervous, sad, and/or over- 
whelmed by all the new changes in 
your life. Attend the Freshmen Sup- 
port Group at the Counseling Center 
in the West Wing of Merryman Hall 
today from 3:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. For 
more information, call Dr. Barbara 
Baum or Laura Hoffman at 410-516- 
8278 


THEATRE 


Don’t miss the opening night of 
Stomp at the Lyric Opera House to- 


night. : 





Wednesday, September 16 


Se N CAMPUS» 22? 8 


The American Red Cross Blood 
Drive takes place today in the Glass 
Pavilion. To donate blood or vol- 
unteer stop by between 9 a.m. and5 
p.m. 


Look for a job at the Internet Job 
Search in the Garrett Room of the 
MSE Library from 6 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
today. The fast-paced seminar will 
demonstrate how to explore career 
options, research employers, and tap 
into the hidden job market on the 
Internet. 


Stop by the first Hopkins Organiza- 
tion for Minority Engineers and Sci- 
entists (HOMES) General Body 
meeting at 7:30 p.m. in the Laverty 
Lounge (in the breezeway between 
Krieger and Maryland Hall). Also, 
find out what JHU’s chapter of the 


‘ National Society of Black Engineers 


has to offer you as a student. 
































OFF CAMPUS 


Eric J. Dickey leads a discussion on. 
peace and desire based on his new 
book Milk in My Coffee from 6-8 
p.m. at Essence of Thoughts, The 
Bookstore. Call 410-727-1140 for 
more information. 


Neen al 


Ongoing Events 


SPECIAL 


Philadelphia Fringe Festival is go- 
ing on from September 9th-19th. 
More than 500 performances in 11 
days. If you like music, dance, the- 
ater, poetry and visual art you'll 
love this festival. It’s a little far but 
definitely worth it. Call 1-800-555- 
5191 for more information or visit 
thier web page at www.pafringe.com 


MUSEUM S & THEATRES 


Angeline’s Art Gallery in Fell’s 
Point has a new exhibit, “The Col-_ 
ors of Fall”, which includes paint- 
ings and print drawings. The ex- 

hibit runs from September 
7th-November 26th. Call 410-522-. 
7909. 

Visit Transmutations of Light, 

an exhibition of large scale paint- 

ings by Lynne Benson and Lauren’ 
Benson, at the City Hall Court-, 
yard Galleries 100 North Holi- 

day Street. The exhibition runs 

from September 11 through Oc- 

tober 16. Gallery hours: 8:30 a.m. 

to 4:30 p.m. 


Zoe’s Garden on Fleet Street opens 
a new exhibit “Michael Poor,” a 
documentary and editorial photog- . 
raphy which ends on September 
30th. Call 410-675-2866 for more 
information. 


Johns Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine hosts a Sixth Mid Atlantic Re- 
gional Art Exhibition in the 
Turner Auditorium until October 
30th. Call 301-596-1980 for more 
information. 


Mitchell Arts Gallery in Annpolis 
hasan exhibit on The Sculptor’s Line 
Henry Moore Prints and 
Maquettes. For information call 410- 
626-2556. 


National Quilting Association Gal- 
lery exhibits Quilts by Judith L. Gei- 
ger which ends on September 30th. 
call 410-461-5733 for more informa- ~ 
tion. 


Maryland Craft and Antique Gal- 
lery features Baltimore Artists 
with a collection of sculpture, jew- 
elry and pottery until September 
30th. Call 410-435-6539 for more 
information. 


Thursdays are free at The Baltimore 
Museum Of Art. The current ex- 
hibitis Starry Nights: Star Patterned 
Quilts from the Collection. It is a. 
beautiful exhibit so stop by if you 
Sa The museum is behind Shriver 
Hall. 


Little Gallery on the Square pre- | 
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gents Reflections of Maryland. For 
more information call 410-327- 
7899. 


Walters Art Gallery across from 
peabody has an exhibit on 
potannical Delights from now until 
@ctober 30th. For more information 
all 410-547-9000. 

yilla Julie Gallery has on exhibit 
works by Exul Van Holden on Pho- 
tography and Film until October 
and. Call 410-486-7000 for more in- 
formation. 


shear Madness is playing at the 
Theater Lab, Kennedy Center. If 
you like a good laugh, this is where 
you should go. Call 1-800-995-1324 
for details. 


Waiting for Godot by Samuel 
Beckett is playing at The Studio 
Theatre in Washington D.C, til] 
October 4th. Call 202-232-7267 for 
more details. 


Criminal Genius by George F, 
Walker is playing until October 4th 
atthe Round House Theatre in Silver 
Spring, Marland. Call 301-933-1644 
for more information. 


Nifty 50’s Revue , a musical playing 
at the Towson Dinner Theatre, 
runs through October 4th. Tickets 
range from $19.25-$34.95. Call 410- 
321-6595 for more information. 


A Little Night Music is playing at 
The Signature Theatre in Virginia 
until September 27th. Call 703-218- 
6500 for details. 


The Fantasticks is playing until 
September 26th at the Bowie Play- 
house, Whitemarsh park, Bowie. 
Call 410-798-70001 for more infor- 
mation. 


The book was incredible. The movie 
should not be mentioned. Now 
check out the musical. Great Ex- 
pectations is playing till September 
20th at the Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary in Washington D.C. Tickets 
range from $20-$40. Call 202-544- 
7077 for mare information. 


Footloose is now a musical. It is 
playing at Concert Hall, 
Kennedy Center in Washington 
D.C. until the 20th. Prices range 
from $20 - $68. Call 1-800-444- 
1324 for times. 


Anall time classic, The Wizard of Oz 
is playing at the Timonium Dinner 
Theatre. Tickets are only $9.50 and 
dinneris included. Call 410-560-1113 
for times. 













calendar. 





GW Semester in Washington 


es: c : Sage os frees 
An Undergraduate Program in Political Management 


Spring, Summer, and Fall Sessions 


groups in minutes. 





WASHINGIONM OC 


Deadlines: 


Experience Springtime 
in the Nation’s Capital 


© Learn From and Network Among “Washington Insiders” 

© Produce Radio and TV Advertisements in Campaign Simulations 
© Compete as Consulting Groups on Strategic Lobbying 
© Live 3 blocks from the White House and Monuments 
© Bike and rollerblade by DC’s Cherry Blossoms 


; | location can put you on Capital. Hill 
5 aie C Strest corridor of lobbyists & Interest 


The Graduate 


GW is an equal opportmnity/affiematire action waeon 


For Mor stron, And 
(800) 367-4776, (202) 994-600 


ee palleany trea oo 
Campus Notes 


The Johns Hopkins International 
Society is looking for English as a 
Second Language instructors to vol- 
unteer for the fall semester, The 
commitment may invlove as little 
as two hours a week. Individuals 
who have tutored or taught English 
Or any foreing language to non-na- 
tive speakers, or are interested in 
gaining valuable teaching experi- 
ence, should contact the Johns 
Hopkins International Society at 
410-955-3370, 


Looking fora supportive/confiden- 
tial environment to explore issues 
relating to your sexual orientation? 
The JHU Counseling Center offers 
asupport group for lesbian, bisexual 
and gay undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students. For more information, 
please contact Laura Hoffman at 
410-516-8278. 


The English and Women’s Studies 
department introduces.a new course 
for the Fall Semester, Reading in 
Feminist Theory (060.359). The 
course discusses some of the ways 
in which feminist theorists think 
about gender and sexuality. It em- 
phasizes learning how to read, dis- 
cuss and think about theory in gen- 
eral and feminist theory in 
particular. Prerequisite: Intro to 
Women’s Studies or the permission 
of the instructor (Rachel Karol- 
Ablow 516-8340). Class will meet 
10:30 a.m. to Noon, Thursday and 
Friday. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
6:00 p.m. by electronic mail 


(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by drop- 
ping off a copy at our offices at the 
corner of Art Museum Drive and 
Charles Street. 












*WORRIED NO ONE WILL SHOW UP TO YOUR NEXT EVENT? 
“WANT EVERYONE TO KNOW ABOUT YOUR PARTY? 


_ «NEED TO EXPAND YOUR CLUB MEMBERSHIP? 


Submit information to Shriver Box #6, 
email it to News.Letter@jhu.edu, or fax to 
410-516-6565 before Monday at 6 p.m., 
and we'llputitinthe News-Letter 


Questions? Call 410-516-6000 and ask for 
Swati or Sara. 


chool of 
Political 
Management 





f 


Spring- Oct. 30, 1998, Summer-March 31, 1999 








So, what’s the number one reason 
why anyone, Hopkins students in par- 
ticular, should go to a Mary Prank- 
ster show? 


Phil: The majority of the songs we'll be playing have to do with sex, drugs, 
alcohol, and having a good time, issues all college students should be familiar 
with. Oh, and we look really cool. 


Jon: Because for the first time in their lives [Hopkins students] will feel 
cool. 


What type of people go to Mary Prankster shows? 


Phil: Very old people and very young people. There’s a lot of people there 
that you do not expect to be fans of any kind of musical performance. 
There’s an interesting variety. 


Jon: I like the demographic make-up: 14 year old girls and 50 year old 
men. [smiles] 


Phil: The bad part about coming to a Mary Prankster show, though, is 
dealing with all the frat boy meatheads who come out who think Mary is 
just some bimbo who says ‘fuck’ a lot. 


Jon: I dislike the fact that [our fans] climb through the window in my 
room and sit on my chest while I’m sleeping. I’m convinced that they are 
trying to suck every last breath from my already failing body. Everyone’s 
out to get me. 


What’s something Mary Prankster fans should not know about the band? 


Your Friends and Neighbors * Rotunda Cinemas 

EverAfter * ** White Marsh Theatre, Eastpoint Movies 

There’s Something About Mary * * * * * White Marsh Theatre, Towson Commons, Eastpoint 
Simon Birch * * Towson Commons, White Marsh 

Smoke Signals * * Towson Commons 

Halloween H20 * * * Harbor Park, Eastpoint 

Saving Private Ryan * * * * White Marsh , The Senator, Eastpoint 

Blade * Harbor Park, White Marsh 


Call—Eastpoint 410-284-3100; Harbor Park 410-837-3500; Rotunda 410-235-1800; Senator 
410-435-8338; Towson Commons 410-825-5223; White Marsh 410-933-9034. 


BY 





INTERVIEW 
By SARA BILLARD 


If youwere away from Baltimore this summer, you missed the start ofthesummer 
‘phenomenon known as Mary Prankster. 


After Lou Brutus of WHES (99.1 FM) picked up on this knock-out local singer 
and her hip musicians, kids packed Prankster shows and the radio overplayed her 
jaunty, but scandalous, pop songs. The band recently opened for They Might Be 
Giants at an amazing show at the 9:30 Club in D.C. 


Having gone to Hopkins, themselves, Mary’s two back-up musicians, Phil Tang 
and Jon E. Cakes, agreed to talk to the News-Letter calendar in an attempt to get 
Hopkins students down to Annapolis on Thursday, September 10th, for their show 
at the Clipper. 


Jon: They shouldn’t know that our bodies are just vehicles for our souls 
before we return to the dagoba system. We’re waiting for the mothership 
to come pick us up soon; we’ve bought sweatsuits and Nikes to prepare for 
the trip. 


Phil: Actually, we don’t like it to get out, because it means we're not very 
punk, but we’re apparently unusually hygenic for a rock’n’roll band, 
Before last week’s show at Fletcher’s, we crowded into a bathroom apply- 
ing different mudd masks and biore pore strips. As hard as we rock, we're 
not very punk in the fact that we’re very clean. 


Since both of you played in bands while attending Hopkins, what advice do 
you have for Hopkins bands? 


Phil: Wait, I think it needs to be made clear what status Mary Prankster 
has. We’re a real band, and you can hear us on WHFS—not just some 
shitty, stupid Six Foot Santa type thing. 

But, advice? [When we played in Some Things Coming and Skin], we had 
to overcome never-ending obstacles that stemmed from having been at 
Hopkins. It was a constant fight for practice space, getting peers to come 
out and see us. Don’t count on Hopkins for anything. Oh, but try to get as 
many University funded or Fraternity party events as possible. They pay 
much better than the real world. Um, break the rules, piss off your dorm 
neighbors. But don’t forget to practice. Please, practice. 


What’s the best part about having “made it”? 


Phil: We get help loading our equipment before a show. And have 
dressing rooms and sometimes food and drinks are provided. 


Jon: Ask Springsteen. 





Blade, that ac- 
tion thriller 
about a pseu- 
vampire star- 
ring Wesley 
Snipes and | 
Stephen Dorff 
(left), is playing | 
at Harbor Park 
and White 
Marsh this 
weekend. 
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© F998 TIAA-CREF 750 Third Acenae, New York, NY 
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\ \ } hen it comes to planning a comfort- 


able future, America’s best and 
brightest turn to the expert: TIAA-CREF. 
With over $230 billion in assets under 
management, we're the world’s largest 
retirement system, the nation’s leader in 
customer satisfaction,® and the overwhelm- 


ing choice of people in education, research, 


Expertise You Can Count On 

For 80 years, TIAA-CREF has intro- 
duced intelligent solutions to America’s long- 
term planning needs. We pioneered the 
portable pension, invented the variable 
annuity, and popularized the very concept 
of stock investing for retirement. In fact, 
we manage the largest stock account in the 
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and 


COM MUN TTY 


OVER ONE MILLION 
OF THE BEST 
MINDS IN AMERICA 
HAVE ALREADY 
CHOSEN THE BEST 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM. 


TIAA-CREF. 


world (based on assets under management). 
Today, TIAA-CREF can help you 


achieve even more of your financial goals. 





From tax-deferred annuities and IRAs to 
mutual funds, you'll find the flexibility 
and choice you need, backed by a proven 
history of performance, remarkably low 
expenses, and peerless commitment to 
personal service. 


Find Out For Yourself 

To learn more about the world’s pre- 
mier retirement organization, talk to one 
of our retirement planning experts at 
1 800 842-2776. Or better still, speak to 
one of your colleagues. Find out why, 
when it comes to planning for tomorrow, 
great minds think alike. 


Visit us on the Internet at www.tiaa-cref.org 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it.” 


* 


*DALBAR, Inc., 1997 Defined Contribution Excellence Ratings, Past performance is no guarantee of future results. CREE certificates and interests 
in the TIAA Real Estate Account are distributed by TIAA-CREF Individual and Institutional Services. For more complete information, includ 
ing charges and expenses, call 1 800 842-2733, extension 6509, for the prospectuses. Read them carefully before you invest or send money. 
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ARIES: (MarcH 21-ApRIL 19) 

I’m happy to report this good news: 
you were right when you said that 
original Nintendo was the greatest 
video game system ever. 

Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Pleased as peaches isn’t something 
you've been since coming back to 
Hopkins. But take comfort. How 
pleased can peaches be? 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Alcohol treated you so badly last week. 
You stayed up sick all night. But some- 
times you just have to get back on the 
horse right away. Grab a six-pack. 

Scorpio: (OCTOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 

Prohibited. That’s the word to keep in 

mindasyoucontemplate drinkinga cold, 

refreshing wine cooler out of a paper bag 
at The Beach. 


GEMINI: (May 21-JuNeE 20) SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Our operatives are Out to get you. 
Be afraid. Especially of that guy 
who’s been following you since you 
picked up this News-Letter. 


Signs ofimpending disasterloom. No, it’s 
gotnothing todo withahurricane. Here’s 
a hint: youve got Phys. Found. this se- 
mester. 

CANCER: (JUNE 21-JULY 22) 

Tuition keeps rising, and what are 
you doing about it? Take some ini- 
tiative. Youcould get ajob, but bank 
robbery looks good this week. 

Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGust 22) 

Goes to show you. Just when you 
thought Hopkins was cool, they go 
rename the faithful Crack Bar 
“MegaBITES.” 

Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
Towards the end of the week you 
will discover the joy of cooking in 
Wolman kitchenettes, as well as the 
joy of fire extinguishers. 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 

For the last time, how often are you going 
to make a “People to Kill” list and just 
throw it away? Be sure to save it next time. 
Put on your red lipstick. 

Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
The last thing you want to do is make a 
badimpression on your professors. Leave 
that “I’m always right” t-shirtat home for 
the first week of class. 

Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Beach volleyball is a good summer job 
option. At least it has to be better than 
working in that hot-dog factory like you 
did this year. 








yor Horoscope 
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by Cody Wilmer 


http://jhunix.hef.jhu.edu/~jcw1/kollgreen.html 
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by 
KoNSsTANTIN 
STESHENKo 


HOPKINS 
STUDENTS SURE ARE 
SLECSMSre as. 


1 MUST ADMIT, THIS 
CONUNDRUM HAS ME 
THOROUGHLY CONFOUNDED. 


at 
MAYBE HE'S SPERKING 
PHILOSOPHICALLY! 
HE DIO LOOK A LITTLE 
ROUGH AROUND THE 
EDGES. 


AT ME... THEY WANT To 
é ERT ME! Do 


OW MY GOD! 
OH MY GOD! 
On My GOD! 


YOU'RE \N THE 
ANIMAL ObRDEN, 
THOSE GUYS 

ARE STATUES. 


fl] PRETTY GIRLS WERE... WELL... THEY 
| Were EVERYWHERE ONCE You Gor 
| VSED TO THE PLACE. 


) WOULD LIKE TO SAY IM SuR- [fF 
PRISED, BUT ‘MINOT. IT SEEMS [Ig 
LiKe THY 1S RETURNING To 

\TS ROOTS, ACCEPTING NERDY, NO 
OFFENSE, SOURLLY INEPT PRE- 
TEENS. Now WHEN I WAS kh 


HOW OLD ARE YOU, HOW bo T 
PUT “MIS ... YOU LOOK KIND I 
DON'T KNOW... PREPUBE SCENT. 
You PAVE AY ALMOST FE TUS~ 
LIKE QuvALITY ABOUT YOu. 


No OFFENSE 

TAKEN. \'M 
41 Just HXPPY 
£\ To BE ALIVE. 


ACH WASN'T RORINST THE RYLES... 
ALCOHOL ON THE BE vr 


+ hey est Hate To KOMIT 
rv, BooZE is THE 
GREAT EQUALIZER 
ON CAMPUS. IT 
BRINGS PEOPLE 
JOLETHER. EVEN 
PEOPLE LIKE 
You AND ME. 
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Money: 


CRE OUTED SOUR Tate ke Lae ae 
Re (BS 9.0 Ps Qo eee Ree Pa 
GC -HS “Ta, D4°G AER Neale Ne Agee Taste: imal 
Eat (As: ~' Diet OnSite AG: Gr Neem Hee Hei oneeee 
Bs. y Rides Oh Kae (ES) Hee Aca Leia kes Dies Orie 
OF tAb cH YC ay OP GRE” (Cig aR oaM Ae eeNueee: Diem 
S N | L L | N G N U v4 A 
Ne Ba74 Io), thee ot TB. SAGE ee eae Ogee 
SR Mo ESAS SR. Re Zen Gee Om 
Aa Veosthe sltacDee Ll. JEe gL Gees Rey 
K. DV NooyTzyb. NGS?) NOetdts one Sal aGueeD 
Ca), wTeoMe Nea By Ar00 Tn tO pees ae ah 
MOOR PERRYS SAPS Ve hl ter, Vile Ome eae SAGE 
VME eG. PD Raa NS Ai Cont Vay 
Hiueahe Pi Saga Aa Nc Taras Fane gt ae Caan 
Mos QRG, Nines Nowke Newer: 809 3S oo Esta Vins ee 
Tens aT Gee eB | Ne ot Dek ee eC 
WORDS TO FIND: 

Bhat Drachma Mark 
Cruzado Franc Peso 

Dinara Half Dollar Pound 
Dollar Kroner Rupee 

Dong Lire Rupiah 


‘Your love don't 
pay my bills’ 


C B is.:Awdiah K 
At aa w eR 
A. oil ee. Ree 
C. “tie 20 Sa, Gaaes 
L A R 0 E 
B M U N R 
K T A H T 
G L I R E 
LoCo 07 Rae 
V L Y H W 
C Y T H L 
P B 5 A E 
E B J E if 
T T P N A 
P U T I 0 
R 0 N E R 
H M A S L 


Shilling 
Yen 
Yuan 
Zlotych 


Bonus: Broke 


What’s white outside and red inside? 


oung Chang and Rachel 

Sams, features editors 

and designated recipe 

mavens for this year, 

would like to welcome 
you to the wonderful world of cook- 
ing. If you haven’t ventured into this 
world before, then now is definitely 
the time to begin. 

While neither of us will win any 
bake-offs any time soon, we’ve dis- 
covered that with practice, any stu- 
dent can produce meals that are bet- 
ter — andless disturbing to body and 
mind — than anything that can be 
found at Wolman or Terrace Court. 

This week’s feature is a dessert, 
and for all you non-chefs out there, 
rest assured. Desserts are often so 
much easier than entrees, and if even 
Young can handle these recipes, so 
can you. 

That said, we'd also like to an- 
nounce that some very important 
people will frequently be featured in 
our column: News-Letter staff mem- 
bers’ moms. Momsare the best. When 
we go home on breaks, they fix us all 
our favorite meals and don’t seem to 
be alarmed by the fact that we’re so 
starved for good food we’re eating 
enough to feed a small West African 
nation. 

This week we’re featuring Rachel’s 
mom’s recipe for Red Velvet Cake. 
Rachel’s mom found this recipe in a 
cookbook from the telephone com- 
pany where she used to work as an 
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operator. Those were good days for 
Rachel’s mom. Late one night, a 
woman called the phone company 
and requested a phone number for 
“Bootsie Hooker.” Rachel’s mom 
thought that was pretty funny — 
funny enough, in fact, that she named 
her next cat Bootsie Hooker. 


YOUNGCHANG & 
RACHELSAMS 
Eat Tuts! 


Anyway, in that cookbook was a 
recipe for Red Velvet Cake, and it 
was good, especially after Rachel’s 
mom modified it a little. Wait for a 
rainy afternoon (we're in Baltimore, 
so it won’t bea very long wait), tackle 
the recipe and dig in! 


RED VELVET CAKE 


Ingredients: 

1/2 cup vegetable shortening 
1 1/4 cup sugar 

2 eggs 

1 tsp. vanilla 

2 1/4 cup plain sifted flour 
1 tsp. salt 

1 tbsp. cocoa 

1 cup buttermilk 

2 oz. red food coloring 

1 tsp. baking soda 

1 tbsp. vinegar 


Cream shortening and sugar. Add 
well-beaten eggs plus vanilla. Sift 
flour, saltand cocoa three times. Add 
dry ingredients alternately with but- 
termilk. Blend in food coloring. Dis- 
solve soda in vinegar. Fold into bat- 
ter. Bake in two 9-inch layers in a 
350-degree oven for 30 minutes. 


Frosting: 

1 cup milk 

1/4 cup flour 

dash of salt 

1/2 cup shortening 
1 stick margarine 

1 cup sugar 

about 1 tsp. vanilla 
coconut (optional) 


Cook milk, flour and salt over 
low flame to pudding stage, stirring 
constantly. Cool in refrigerator. 
Cream the shortening, margarine 
and sugar until fluffy and add va- 
nilla. Blend in pudding. Beat well 
until it looks like whipped cream. 
Spread on cake and sprinkle with 
coconut. 

For the more aesthetically- 
minded, serve the slices on little 
black dishes and the contrast of 
black on red will make for an espe- 
cially dramatic effect, kind of like 
Halloween. 

Tune in next week for Korean 
cuisine with Young’smom— though 
very spicy, Korean cuisine is defi- 
nitely a waker-upper. “a 


by Clay Butler 


T'S TIME FOR THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE To PICK THEMSELVES UP } 


THEIR BOOTS TRAPS 


AND 


LOOKING FoR A HAND our y? ‘ 


. 


Butler 
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Classified advertising is offered free of charge 
to students, faculty, staff, and affiliates of the 
Johns Hopkins University and Medical 
Institutions. All free classifieds must include 


name, phone, 


and 


Hopkins 





Help Wanted 


French speaking tutor needed for 
Towson University undergraduate 
taking applied linguistics in French. 
Approx. 6 hours/week. Flexible 
schedule will accommodate yours. 
Call 202-362-6565. 


Make your own hours. Sell Kodak 
Spring Break ‘99 Trips. Highest 
commission. Lowest prices. No cost 
to you. Travel FREE including food, 
drink & non-stop parties!!! World 
class vacations. 1998 student travel 
planners “Top Producer.” 1-800- 


affiliatiClassifiedinformationClassified 
advertising is offered free of charge to 
students, faculty, staff, and affiliates of the 
Johns Hopkins University and Medical 
Institutions. All free classifieds must include 
name, phone, and Hopkins affiliation. Free 
classifieds will continue to run each week as 
space allows or until otherwise notified, Limit 
50 words. Longer ads may be edited to 50 
words at our discretion. 


For local advertisers, classifieds are charged 
at 25 cents per word while for national 
advertisers, classifieds cost 50 cents per word. 


222-4432, 


Enthusiastic volunteers needed to: 
-play with preschoolers Thu/ 
Fri mornings 
-teach elementary students 
conversational Spanish 
-rollerblade with kids on Fri 
day evenings 
-play basketball and/or do arts 
and crafts on Thursday even- 
ings 
-play piano and teach songs to 
kids 
If interested, call 410-516-4777 or 
stop by Levering 2nd floor (Volun- 
teer Services) 


You are going to a top research uni- 
versity. Find out why. Write for the 
Science Section. Call 410-516-6000. 


Get Focused. Come write for the 
Focus page—a features section with 
a spin. 


The News-Letter requires prepayment for all 


word classified advertising. Display 

Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column 
& inch. A Display Classified consists of more 
* than 50 words of text, a boxed ad, or any 
+ Classified requiring additional typesetting. 


« 


y 


‘ All classified advertisements are due by 5 

» p.m.on the Tuesday prior to the edition in 
which the ad is to run.Ads may be submitted 
in writing in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Shriver Box 6 


3400 N. Charles Street 
_ Baltimore, MD 21218 


“. Business Phone: (410) 516-4228 
: Fax: (410) 516-6565 
"email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 


r 


: http://newsletterjhu.edu 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITY STUDY ABROAD 


% 


Call the World Capital’s Program today 
- at 202-895-4911 or outside of the 
Washington area at 1-800-424-2600 or 
e-mail travel@american.edu for addi- 
tional information and an application. 


Looking for babysitter with own 
transportation., and afternoons free 
during week. Flexible hours. Salery 
negotiable. Call Marguerite Ingalls- 
Jones, 410-516-0363. 


It’s fun! It’s free! It’s Features! With 
everything from profiles tocolumns! 
If you like to be creative but think 
that you can’t do that in a newspa- 
per, let Features bring out your cre- 
ative moves. Call 410-516-6000. 





Merchandise Market 


For Sale: Fans $5-$10. AC, 5000 BTU 
$40. 10000, $90. 10 speed bike $35. 
Electric broom $12. Weedeater $10. 
Kid’s bike $15. 377-0038. 


MOVING SALE!!! Sofa &loveseat 
with seat covers $130. Coffee table 
$50. End table $12. TV $50. Bed 
frame $120. Exercise bike $15. E- 
mail kittiya@jhu.edu or call 410-467- 
4234. 


PC Laptop Ethernet Card. Perfect 
for the dorms. Great condition. 
Better price. Best offer gets it. 410- 
662-8949. 


5 piece glass top dinette set. White/ 
mauve. $100. Great for students. 
410-869-0574 (evenings). 


BOOKS FOR SALE! 


‘ $28 Ethical Issues in Engineerin 
(For Introduction to Mechanical 


IN JERUSALEM 








Study at Hebrew University’s Rothberg International School 
Participate in a multidisciplinary seminar that covers all 
aspects of Israel -- past and present -- taught by AU 
professor Daniel Schydlowsky 

Intern at Israeli institutions 

Explore environmental issues 

Travel to Biblical sites 

Take elective courses in any academic area, including the 
performing arts 

Earn credit for learning Hebrew 


tes 
Attend an informational open house on Thursday, September 17 
at 5 p.m., in the University Club Room 2, Mary Graydon Center, 


American University, 4400 Massachusetts Ave., NW. 
Free parking in the Nebraska Avenue lot. 


Proposed AU World Capitals program to begin in spring 1999. 
Application deadline for Spring 1999 is November 1, 1998. 


ES 


AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY 


wascwrnwa@areow ec 





eco/da 





Engineering--530.103). 

$22 Signs of Life in the United States 
(Practical Composition--060.115). 
$9 Ways of Seeing (Practical Compo- 
sition--060.115). 

$60 Calculus I & II ( Calculus for En- 
gineers--110.106 & 110.107). 

$22 Calculus I & II Solution Manual 
(Calculus for Engineers--110.106 & 
110.107). 

$70 Chemsitry (Introductory Chem- 
istry--030.101). 

$20 Chemsitry Solution Manual (In- 
troductory Chemsitry--030.101). 
$65 Physics (Physics--171.101 & 
171.102). 

$18 Physics Solution Manual (Phys- 
ics--171.101 & 171.102). 

$20 Error Analysis (Physics Lab-- 
i 7fo by I 

E-mail tenna@jhu.edu for more in- 
formation. 

















Automobiles 


97 Red VW/Golf/K2. 5-spd, A/C, AM/ 
FM/cassette/6-disc. CD, ski rack, 
heated seats, sunroof. Excellent con- 
dition. Alarm. $13,000/obo. 
erev@jhmi.edu. 


“84 Corolla LE. AT, AC, cassette, 107 
K. Many new parts. Runs well. $1300. 
Call 410-243-0794 (after 8:30 p.m.). 


“87 Honda Accord LXi. 2dr, hatch- 
back, automatic, a/c, power every- 
thing, cruise. Excellent condition. 176 
kmi, $2500/obo. 410-243-9306 (after 
9 p.m.). 





Roommates Wanted - 


Non-smoking roommate to share 
lovely, 2-bedroom, 1BA rowhouse in 
Hampden with owner. W/D, minutes 
to JHU, within shuttle route. $250.00/ 
month plus 1/2 utilities. Call Anne at 
301-665-1945 or 301-733-8860 x 26. 


Non-smoking graduate student 
wanted for a small semi-furnished 
room in house with 2 grads. House is 
in nice, quiet neighborhoold 2 min- 
utes from Homewood/JHMI shuttle. 
$267/month + 1/3 utilities. Call Kim- 
berly, 410-366-5397 or 
kbrouwer@jhsph.edu. 





Homes for Sale/Rent 


Charles Village near Hopkins, Union 
Memorial Hospital. Available from 
Oct.1. $475 + 1/3 utilites. 301-236- 
9834/ Leave message at 410-617-2898. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT: 1 bed- 
room, very clean. Walk to campus. 
3205 Guilford Ave. #8. $335 includes 
heat & hot water. 410-560-2883. 





Student Employment 





For current student job 
listings, check out the Student 
Job Webpage at http:// 
www.jhu.edu/~stdntjob, or 


Drive. Intensity. Those aren't 
words you're likely to see in many 
course requirements. Then again 
Army ROTC is unlike any other 
It's hands-on excite- 
ment. ROTC will challenge you 
mentally and physically sfgADERShim 
through intense leadership Ff 
training. Training that builds 


elective. 


call the Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411, Offices 
are located on the lower level 
of Merryman Hall. 
For more information call 410- 
366-4425, 





Personals 


2-page spread looking to be filled. 
Must be opinionated, intelligent and 
live life tuned to Coppa Cabana. Call 
410-516-6000 and ask for the Opin- 


would like to join the JHU Band. Re- 
hearsals are Wednesdays and Sun- 
days from 7:00-8:30p.m., beginning 
September 9, in the ROTC building. 
For more information: call x 8450 or 
e-mail usat band@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu, 
www.jhu.edu/~band. Musicians ofall 
experience levels are welcome. 


WANTED: Brass players who would 
like to join the JHU Concert Band 
and/or Jazz Ensemble. Rehearsals for 
Concert Band are Wednesdays and 
Sundays from 7:00-8:30 p.m., begin- 
ning September 9, inthe ROTC build- 
ing. Jazz Ensemble meets from 8:30- 
10:00 p.m., beginning September 6. 
For more information: call x 8450 or 








ions Editor. : seth e : 
e-mail usat band @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu, 


Hello ladies this SWCM. exad anes www jhu.edu/~band. Musiciansofall 
dent, professional, and a romani experience levels are welcome: 
seeks “Miss Right” to make life com- 
plete. Please write to M.J., 294F Mt. 
Ridge Ct., Glen Burnie, MD 21061. 


Enthusiastic musicians for the 
Hopkins Pep Band to playatall home 
and away football and lacrosse games. 
First rehearsal is Sunday, September 
6, 7:00 in the ROTC building. For 
more information call x 8450 or e- 
mail band @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu, 
www.jhu.edu/~band. 


The perfect woman wants to go out 
with you, but how will she find you if 
you don’t place an ad? 





Services 


Looking for unique opportunities to 
serve the community? Searching fora 
different kind of Greek organization? 
Then join, Alpha Phi Omega, 
Hopkins’ coed service fraternity! Ac- 
tivities include cooking and serving 
at Our Daily Bread Soup Kitchen, 
baking cookies at the Ronald 
McDonald House, running the Fresh- 
man Help Booth, helping at the ARC 
Blood drive, working at the Baltimore 
Reads Book Festival, and many more. 
Ifinterested, come to a general meet- 
ing on September 10 and a dessert 
social on September 15 to meet the 
officers and members. For informa- 
tion contact Dan at 410-662-9975. 
Hurry...fall rush begins this month! 


Seasoned word processing specialists 
and medical transcriptionists will type 
your confidential medical, legal and 
general transcription tapes, disserta- 
tions, manuscripts, etc. No job too 
small!!! Reasonable rates. We are re- 
liable, experienced, professional, fast, 
and have business references. Con- 
tact Linda at 410-433-0132. Pager: 
410-712-5243.E-mail: 
marandia@flash. net. 





General Notices 


WANTED: Woodwind players who 


‘ao ee ae 





—— 
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Trying to get rid of your blender? 

Searching for poor, eager students 

willing to participate ina research €X- gases 
_periment? Then place a classifiedad gy 

in the News-Letter Call Anne at 301- 

665-1945 or 301-733-8860 x 26. 


_ CLASSIFIED ADS ARE FREE'FOR 
ALL STUDENTS, FACULTY, STAFF, 
AND AFFILIATES OF JHU AND 
MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE NEWS-LETTER REACHES 22 LOCATIONS ON 
CAMPUS AND ALL AROUND TOWN. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON ADVERTISING, 
CALL 410-516-4228. : 


your character, confidence and 
decision-making skills. Again, - 
words other courses seldom use. 
But they’re the credits you need to 
succeed in life. ROTC is open to 
freshmen and sophomores with- 
out obligation and requires 
about five hours per week. Reg- 
ister this term for Army ROTC. 


EXCELLENCE, oem . Pe, oe 
ARMY ROTC 2 
UR EEE a i cc ‘ - f . 

THE SMARTEST COLLEGE COURSE YOU CAN TAKE i. 


For details, visit the ROTC Bldg. (behind the athletic field) ‘ee 
ieee or call 516-4683/7474 LY eee 
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THE”SPECIAL EDS’ QUIZ 


Nick at Nite. Name the Eddie. 
4) Lots of rock music fans like Eddie Vedder, a central figure 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be re- 
deemed within 30 days, 








columnist Art Buchwald sued him, claiming that the movie 
was a ripoff of a script Buchwald had written called King for: 
a Day. What was Murphy’s film called? (This film also marked 
Cuba Gooding Jr’s film debut, as “Boy Getting Haircut.”) 


Eddies in the space-time continuum.’ —the Restaurantat 
the End of the Universe This week the QM pays homage to 
Eddie’s Market and Eddie’s Liquors, the (proud?) sponsors of 


in moving Seattle grunge to the mainstream. The question is, 
the JHU News-Letter Quiz since, well, a while ago. 


what’s Eddie Vedder’s grandmother’s first name? 


Each question involves 
somebody named Eddie, 
Ed, Edmund; Eduardo, 
etc, 

For those that don’t 
know, the two Eddie’s’s 
are located on the 3100 
block of Saint Paul Street, 
and they have done a lot 
to keep the QM fed over 
the years. 

In case you don’t re- 
member from last week, 
all members of the 
Hopkins community are 
invited to participate in 
the quiz (except N-L edi- 
tors-sorry, yall). The 
winner gets a gift certifi- 
cate for free food (or 
whatever you want) from 
Eddie’s market, along 
with a case of beer from 
Eddie’s liquors, provided 
you are 21 or you have a 
decent fake. 

If you think you can answer a decent number of the ques- 
tions, email your entry to News:Letter@jhu.edu or take them 
by the Gatehouse, that cute little stone building next to the 
BMA, by Tuesday at 5:00 p.m. The winner will be announced 
in next week's issue. 


1) Okay, let’s start off with an easy one: what was the full 
name of the adorable Eddie in Leave It To Beaver? 

2) One of the taller Eddies in history is Eddie Jones, basket- 
ball star. 

What team does he play for? 

3) Here’s another 50’s TV Eddie: this one was a talking 
horse, who achieved renewed fame decades later thanks to 








5) The QM vaguely re- 
members hearingasemi- 
lame hit from 
middle school, which 
would be about...oh, 
around 1989. The song 
was called “Walk on Wa- 
ter) and the Eddie behind 
the mic asked repeatedly 
ifhe had to walk on water 
for the QM, or whoever 
was listening. This Eddie's 
lastnameis probably fake 
— too slick to be true _ 
but give his first and last 
name anyway. 

6) An Eddie in one of 
the QM’s favorite 
children’s books walks 
through a magical ward- 
robe and eats lots of 
something called Turkish 
Delight (which ends up 
not being a good idea). 
The book, by C. S. Lewis, 
vaguely described the meal as some sort of fantastic dessert, 
prompting the QM-let to wonder exactly what it was and 
where he could get some. 

Name the Eddie. 

7) Remember Malcom-Jamal Warner, Theo from The Cosby 
Show? Nope? Anyway, nowadays he’s starring in the sitcom 
Malcom and Eddie. What network runs Malcom and Eddie? 

8) The QM is betting that most of you haven't heard of 
Eddie“Irv the Swerve” Irvine, Formula One auto racing champ. 
Neither had the QM, before thinking up this quiz. Anyway, 
what’s the [French] name given to a Formula One auto race? 

9) Actor Eddie Murphy has starred in a bunch of films, 
some successful, some not. The QM’s favorite was a hit, but 
Eddie had to give up a lot of the money he made off of it after 


radio 


10) One famous Eddie was knighted after becoming one of 
the first two people to climb Mt. Everest. What's Sir Eddie's full 
name? 

11) This Eddie played baseball for the Baltimore Orioles for 
sixteen seasons before being traded around to a variety of 
teams, retiring in 1996 after twenty years in the major leagues, 
Besides Willie Mays and Hank Aaron, he’s the only player ever 
to hit 500 home runs and record over 3,000 hits in his career. 
Who is this Eddie? 


BONUS/ TIEBREAKER: 

List as many roles Eddie Murphy played in the movie of 
question #9 as you can. If youre really feeling on the ball, list 
the roles played by Arsenio Hall in the same film. 


ANSWERS TOLAST WEER’S QUIZ 


1. Ten 

2. Scurvy 

3. The blue crab 

4.1 will follow 

5. Sebastian 

6. Grape juice (Grenadine can also be used) 

7. Decapoda 

8. Old cars in bad condition that are no longer safe to drive 

9. Fiddler crab 

10, Purple 

11. Carapace : 

12. Jack Daniels, Triple Sec, Sweet and Sour Mix, Sprite ; 

13. The Japanese spider crab 

14. Coca-cola or Pepsi 

15. Horseshoe crab 

BONUS: United States, Italy, Spain, Argentina, Greece, Por= 
tugal 


Congratulations to Tim Murphy, the winner of last week’s 
quiz. Tim, contact theNews-Letter and redeem your prize. 
Thanks to everyone for playing. 
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